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To  complementthe  developmental 
focus  of  Orbit,  The  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education  has  estab- 
lished a research  journal  to  be  called 
Interchange  : A Journal  of 
Educational  Studies. 

More  aggressively  than  most  con- 
temporary journals,  Interchange  will 
seek  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
educational  scholarship  in  two 
directions.  We  want  to  see  educa- 
tional studies  more  informed  by  the 
views  and  needs  of  both  practition- 
ers and  those  in  the  basic  disciplines 
relevantto  education  - particularly 
psychology,  sociology,  and  philo- 
sophy, but  also  history,  anthro- 
pology, and  others. 


With  these  ends  in  view,  the  journal 
will  feature  overviews  and  evalua- 
tions of  current  educational  research 
and  theory,  debates  or  confronta- 
tions among  differing  theoretical 
orientations,  and  articles  relating 
such  orientationsto  empirical 
research.  We  shall  also  encourage 
more  unconventional  essays  - 'think 
pieces'  exploring  the  utility  of  new 


conceptual  or  methodological 
approaches,  polemical  papers 
calling  for  innovation  in,  redirection 
of,  or  moratoria  on  various  kinds  of 
research  efforts,  and  papers  that 
merely  throw  down  a series  of 
challenges  to  scholars  in  the  field. 
Each  issue  will  also  include  several 
review  symposia  on  books  of 
particular  interest  or  importance  to 
educational  researchers. 

Through  encouraging  constructive 
confrontations  and  exchanges  not 
only  among  schools  of  thought  but 
also  among  disciplines,  and  through 
seeking  reports  on  educational 
research  from  around  the  world,  we 
hope  to  overcome  the  traditional 
compartmentalization  of  knowledge 
and  isolation  of  work  on  important 
questions  that  hold  back  scientific 
progress  or  allow  a Piaget  to  go 
unappreciated  for  a generation. 

Journal  contents 

We  intend  to  devote  two  issues  each 
year  to  selected  special  topics. 
Ourfirst  special  issue,  on  education 
for  the  future,  will  focus  on  the  role 


of  education  in  regard  to  the  needs 
and  facilities  of  future  societies. 

We  are  planning  to  devote  our  fifth 
issueto  preschool  education. 
Detailed  information  on  our  first 
three  issues  is  presented  below. 

To  close  on  an  open  note,  we  need 
suggestions  as  to  the  form  this 
enterprise  might  most  distinctively 
and  fruitfully  take.  We  would  rather 
not  bejustanother  journal.  We  think 
some  of  our  plans  are  unique  and 
will  meet  some  needs  in  the  field 
- but  we  are  far  from  satisfied. 
Please  help  us  identify  and  meet 
these  needs. 

Andrew  Effrat  — 

Editor  of  Interchange 

Interchange  will  be  published  four 
times  a year.  The  price  is  $5.00  per 
subscription  (special  student  rate, 
$3.00),  or  $1 .50  per  copy. 

Orders  should  be  addressed  to 
Publications  Sales,  1 02  Bloor  Street 
West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  enclosing 
a cheque  or  money  order  payableto 
The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education. 
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Forthcoming  Events 

April  16-78 

Conference  on  Teacher  Education,  sponsored  by 
the  Development  Advisory  Committee  of  OISE. 
To  be  held  at  the  Constellation  Hotel,  Toronto. 

May  12-14 

Conference  workshop  for  principals  and  teachers 
interested  in  developing  nongraded  schools, 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Educational 


Administration  of  OISE.  To  be  held  in  Sundridge. 
Cooperating  Boards  of  Education  - North  Bay, 
Nipissing  District  RCSS,  Muskoka,  East  Parry 
Sound,  and  West  Parry  Sound. 

June  11-13 

Symposium  on  Intrinsic  Motivation  in  Education, 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Applied 
Psychology  of  OISE.  To  be  held  at  252  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto. 


June  15-17 

Conference  on  board/community  relationships, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Ontario  School  Trustees 
Council  and  the  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  of  OISE.  To  be  held  at  the  Inn  on 
the  Park,  Toronto. 

For  further  information,  write  to  : 

Mrs.  June  Armstrong,  Conference  Secretary 
The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
102  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario 
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if  you  want  to  find  out  why  men  become 
elementary  school  teachers,  just  ask  them. 
This  is  essentially  what  we  have  done. 
Ifyou  areoneof  the  ten  thousand  mem- 
bers of  the  Ontario  Public  School  Men 
Teachers'  Federation  (OPSMTF),  we 
asked  you.  And  we  asked  you  a great 
many  other  questions  as  well  - such  as 
your  age,  your  present  position,  how  long 
you  have  been  in  the  teaching  profession, 
and  what  other  types  of  work  you  have 
done.  We  asked  about  your  academic  and 
professional  qualifications  at  the  time  you 
entered  the  profession,  the  courses  you 
have  taken  since  then,  and  your  present 
academic  and  professional  status.  Besides 
all  these  things,  we  wanted  to  know  if 
your  attitude  towards  teaching  as  a pro- 
fession for  men  has  changed  during  your 
own  career,  and  how. 

These  questions  were  part  of  a survey 
conducted  last  spring  by  OPSMTF  in  co- 
operation with  OISE's  Office  of  Field 
Development.  Its  official  title  is  the  'On- 
tario Public  School  Men  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration Background  and  Opinions  Sur- 
vey,' and  it  is  without  doubt  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  study  of  the 
members  of  a teachers'  federation  ever 
conducted  in  Ontario.  It  is  a 'population' 
ratherthan  a 'sample'  survey.  This  means 
that  the  questionnaire  -five  pages  in  all  - 
was  sent  to  every  one  of  the  Federation's 
members.  Within  a few  weeks,  more  than 
seventy  percent  of  the  questionnaires  had 
been  completed  and  mailed  back.  This  re- 
turn is  unusually  high  and  surely  indicates 
the  considerable  interest  men  teaching  in 
elementary  schools  take  in  their  work. 

To  date  there  has  been  very  little  educa- 
tional research  on  Ontario's  teachers  or 
teachers-in-training.  The  only  large-scale 
study  that  has  been  completed  forms  part 
of  the  Atkinson  Study  of  Utilization  of 
Student  Resources,  a long-term  study  of 
all  the  students  who  completed  Grade  1 3 
in  1955/56. 


The  OPSMTF  survey  is  a cross-sectional 
rather  than  a long-term  study.  It  does  not 
identify  a group  of  entrants  to  the  teaching 
profession  and  follow  just  that  group  for  a 
period  of  years.  I nstead,  it  seeks  to  de- 
scribe all  members  of  the  profession  at  a 
specific  time  - in  this  case,  May  1 969.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  OPSMTF 
study  is  a very  large  research  project.  Later 
there  will  be  a major  research  report  pro- 
duced jointly  by  OISE  and  OPSMTF ; in 
the  meantime  we  will  be  publishing  short- 
er, more  informal  articles  in  teachers' 
magazines  and  educational  journals, 
such  as  the  article  here,  which  touches  on 
just  a small  aspect  of  the  whole  project. 

The  study  grew  out  of  the  Federation's 
need  for  factual  information  about  its 
membership  so  that  it  could  genuinely 
represent  the  interests  of  the  men  who 
comprise  it.  Garth  McMillan,  assistant 
secretary  of  OPSMTF,  and  H.W.  Steven- 
son,chairman  of  the  OPSMTF  Educational 
Studies  Committee,  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  getting  the  project  under  way. 

The  actual  design  of  the  questionnaire 
was  very  much  a team  effort,  with  various 
drafts  going  back  and  forth  between  the 
professional  researchers  at  OISE  and  the 
members  of  the  OPSMTF  Educational 
Studies  Committee. 

The  resulting  questionnaire  included  a 
list  of  factors  thought  likely  to  be  of  im- 
portance to  men  at  the  time  they  entered 
the  teaching  profession.  Respondents 
were  asked  to  rate  each  factor  on  a five- 
point  scale  ranging  from  'unimportant' 
to  'very  important,’  but  because  other 
factors  were  likely  to  be  influential  in  in- 
dividual cases,  they  were  asked  to  elabo- 
rate on  any  other  factors  that  were  im- 
portant to  them  at  the  time  they  entered 
teaching.  Nineteen  percent,  or  over 
thirteen  hundred,  wrote  in  some  comment. 
These  comments  have  been  read,  classi- 
fied, and  related  to  other  items  on  the 
questionnaire. 


During  the  course  of  this  part  of  the  analy- 
sis, we  were  struck  by  the  apparent 
relationship  between  the  reason  for 
choosing  teaching  as  a profession  and 
when  the  respondent  began  his  career. 

For  example,  the  men  who  are  now  ap- 
proaching retirement  age  attended  normal 
school  in  the  depression  years  of  the 
1 930s.  The  chief  reason  they  gave  for 
going  into  teaching  was  their  desperate 
desire  to  have  a steady  job.  Obtaining  a 
secure  position  at  a regular  salary  - even 
the  very  low  salaries  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a year  mentioned  by  some  of 
these  respondents  - was  a cherished  goal. 
Among  the  648  men  who  had  been  teach- 
ing for  more  than  thirty  years,  very  few 
mentioned  the  nature  of  the  work  as 
having  attracted  them  into  the  profession. 
Rather  they  stressed  their  need  for  occu- 
pational security.  Here  are  some  typical 
reasons : 

'It  was  depression  times.  We  had  lost  the 
family  farm.  My  parents  sacrificed  the  last 
of  their  savings  to  send  me  to  normal 
school.' 

'With  the  prospect  of  fifty  dollars  a month  - 
every  month  - why  it  sounded  like  pure 
heaven  !' 

'Young  fellows  have  no  idea  how  envious 
people  were  of  teachers  in  those  days. 

If  you  could  keep  your  family  off  relief, 
you  were  doing  just  great !' 

How  very  different  are  the  reasons  given 
by  the  men  who  entered  the  profession  in 
the  late  1 940s,  just  after  the  Second  World 
War.  They  tended  to  regard  teaching  as  a 
social  service  and  to  consider  themselves 
as  making  a personal  sacrifice  in  orderto 
improve  the  world : 

'I  had  seen  enough  of  destruction  and 
death.  I wanted  to  preserve  the  innocence 
of  children  and  to  help  them  build  a better 
future.' 

'I  firmly  believed  that  as  a teacher  I could 
help  to  build  a better  Canada.' 

And  a final  example  of  this  kind  of  reason 
for  becoming  a teacher . . . 

'I  wanted  a life  work  that  was  worthwhile. 

It  was  important  to  me  to  do  my  part 


WHY  MEN  TEACH 

IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

An  analysis  of  the  responses  of  members  of  the 
Ontario  Public  School  Men  Teachers'  Federation  to 

certain  items  on  a survey 

Dormer  Ellis  and  J.  Rosaire  Cloutier 
Office  of  Field  Development,  OISE 
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towards  seeing  that  the  next  generation 
wouldn't  have  to  endure  the  hell  that  we 
did  in  a prisoner-of-war  camp.' 

Some  of  the  men  in  this  age  group  seemed 
a little  embarrassed  at  having  admitted  to 
the  idealism  and  commitment  they  felt 
when  they  entered  the  profession,  and 
they  concluded  with  such  comments  as 
'Boy  ! Wasn't  I naive  in  those  days  ?'  or 
'I  know  it  sounds  square  now,  but  in  1 946 
it  didn't !' 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  responses  to 
the  open-ended  question  about  reasons 
for  choosing  teaching  as  a career  came 
from  men  who  had  been  prevented  from 
entering  the  occupation  they  really 
wanted.  Because  about  forty  percent  of 
the  responses  fell  into  this  category,  we 
subdivided  them  into  academic  obstruc- 
tions and  financial  obstructions  to 
entering  another  profession. 

Academic  obstructions  were  found  among 
respondents  of  all  age  groups  but  were 
especially  prevalent  among  those  who 
had  entered  teaching  within  the  last  ten 
years.  This  is  not  unexpected  because,  as 
is  well  known,  the  competition  to  gain 
university  admission  has  become  increas- 
ingly severe.  Classified  as  academic  ob- 
structions resulting  in  enrollment  in  a 
teacher-training  course  were  such  reasons 
as  these : 

'The  guidance  counselor  advised  me  to  go 
to  teachers'  college.  We  both  knew  I 
would  never  make  Grade  1 3.' 

'I  flunked  out  of  first  year  engineering  and 
they  wouldn't  let  me  repeat.' 

'Actually,  I had  intended  to  be  a dentist  but 
I only  got  five  of  my  Grade  13  papers.' 
'With  an  average  of  only  fifty-five  percent, 
the  university  wouldn'ttake  me.' 

'Most  of  my  friends  went  to  university,  but 
my  marks  were  too  low  so  I had  to  go  to 
teachers'  college.' 

However,  many  who  volunteered  the  in- 
formation that  they  had  become  teachers 


because  they  couldn't  get  into  the  pro- 
fession of  their  choice  went  on  to  say  that 
they  did,  in  fact,  enjoy  their  present  work 
in  the  schools. 

Financial  obstructions  to  full-time  uni- 
versity studies  were  reported  by  men  of  all 
ages.  Nevertheless,  those  who  began 
teaching  in  the  1 960s  mentioned  these 
less  frequently.  Perhaps  the  increased 
availability  of  scholarships,  bursaries,  and 
government  loans  for  university  students 
is  responsibleforthis decline.  However, 
the  problem  has  not  vanished.  These  men 
generally  had  the  necessary  academic 
requirements  to  become  university  stu  - 
dents  but  for  one  reason  or  another  could 
not  afford  to  devote  three  or  four  more 
years  to  full-time  study  before  beginning 
to  earn  a living.  Their  reasons  differ  in 
detail  but  are  similar  in  principle.  For 
example : 

'When  my  father  died  during  my  Grade  1 2 
year,  my  plans  to  go  in  for  science  were 
effectively  wiped  out.' 

'I  was  the  eldest  of  five.  It  wouldn't  have 
been  fair  to  the  others  for  me  to  stay  in 
school  much  longer.' 

'I  didn't  wantto  postpone  marriage  for 
another  three  years  while  I earned  a B.A. 
so  I decided  to  get  it  on  a part-time  basis 
while  teaching.' 

In  some  cases,  the  comment  suggested  a 
cause-and-effect  relationship  between 
financial  and  academic  obstructions. 

'I  ran  out  of  money  in  my  second  year  at 
university  and  tried  to  make  ends  meet  by 
working  evenings  and  Saturdays  in  a 
bowling  alley.  I missed  my  year.' 

Apparently,  it  was  the  relatively  short 
period  of  training  for  which  no  fees  were 
charged  coupled  with  the  opportunity  to 
proceed  towards  a degree  through  even- 
ing and  summer  courses,  rather  than  the 
nature  of  the  work  itself,  that  attracted 
these  men  to  elementary  school  teaching. 
This  led  us  to  wonder  what  happens  when 


such  men  attain  degree  standing  through 
extramural  studies.  Do  they  then  leave  the 
teaching  profession  and  take  up  other 
work? 

Apparently  not.  Among  those  who 
claimed  that  financial  obstructions  to  full- 
time university  studies  led  them  to  enroll 
in  teachers'  college  we  found  many  who 
had  since  completed  one  - or  even  two  - 
degrees.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
thatthe  OPSMTF  survey  included  only 
active  members  of  the  Federation  and  not 
those  who  had  left  it.  It  cannot  tell  us 
whether  men  are  more  likely  to  leave  the 
teaching  profession  for  some  other  line  of 
work  once  they  have  earned  a university 
degree.  Fortunately,  the  Atkinson  Study, 
mentioned  earlier,  throws  some  light  on 
what  happens  when  the  men  whose  en- 
trance to  teaching  was  precipitated  by 
their  inability  to  finance  full-time  univer- 
sity studies  have  accumulated  a sufficient 
number  of  extramural  courses  to  earn  a 
B.A.  The  male  student-teachers  of 
1 955/56  showed  a very  high  dropout 
rate  during  the  first  two  or  three  years 
and  a very  low  dropout  rate  after  that. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  men  who  left 
the  teaching  profession  had  the  lowest 
secondary  school  marks  and  the  poorest 
records  at  teachers'  college.  There  was  no 
attrition  among  those  who  had  high 
academic  qualifications  except  for  a half 
dozen  who  either  decided  to  take  their 
final  year  of  university  on  a full-time  basis 
or  moved  into  secondary  school  teaching 
after  receiving  their  B.A.  While  this  group 
of  men  were  no  longer  members  of 
OPSMTF,  they  were  not  of  course  lost  to 
the  teaching  profession  as  a whole. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  in  oursurvey 
who  indicated  that  they  went  into  teach- 
ing because  financial  or  academic  ob- 
structions prevented  them  from  entering 
another  profession,  it  is  possible  there  will 
be  a decline  in  enrollments  in  teachers' 
colleges  if  the  Hall-Dennis  recommenda- 
tion requiring  a university  degree  or  en- 
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rotlment  in  a degree  program  of  all 
teachers  by  1 972  is  implemented. 

But  let  us  return  to  some  of  the  other 
factors  that  attracted  the  members  of 
OPSMTF  to  elementary  school  teaching. 
Some  were  impressed  by  the  portability 
of  the  teaching  certificate.  The  fact  that 
they  could  move  from  a rural  area  to  a city 
or  from  one  Ontario  town  to  another  was 
seen  as  a real  advantage.  For  example : 

'I  didn’t  wantto  work  in  the  mines  and 
stay  forever  within  a few  miles  of  the  place 
where  I was  born.  As  a teacher,  I would 
be  free  to  move  around.' 

Occasionally,  the  challenge  and  adven- 
ture ofteaching  inthefarnorth  orthe 
possibility  of  teaching  overseas  on  an 
exchange  basis  was  mentioned. 

Some  other  respondents  viewed  the 
teaching  certificate  not  as  a passport  to 
geographical  mobility  but  as  just  the  re- 
verse - a means  of  ensuring  that  they 
would  not  have  to  leave  their  home  com- 
munity. Consider  these  comments : 

Dad's  farm  just  wasn't  big  enough  for  my 
brothers  and  me,  so  I became  a teacher 
and  lived  at  home  while  teaching  in  the 
same  school  where  we  had  once  been 
pupils.' 

I love  the  north  and  I didn't  want  to  leave, 
but  there  wasn't  much  work  if  you  were 
on  the  slight  side  and  didn't  look  too 
strong.  Teaching  seemed  the  obvious 
solution  so  here  I am  !' 

Among  the  respondents  who  expressed 
the  greatest  satisfaction  with  teaching  as 
a career  were  those  who  said  that  they 
became  elementary  school  teachers  in 
order  to  make  a hobby  into  a profession. 
As  one  man  wrote: 

'I  knew  I would  enjoy  teaching.  I already 
had  a cub  pack,  a Sunday  School  class, 
and  a hockey  team.' 

And  another . . . 

'I  never  seriously  considered  any  other 


type  of  work.  I get  a great  deal  of  satis- 
faction out  of  teaching.  Even  in  my  so- 
called  spare  time  I teach  swimming  to  a 
group  of  retarded  youngsters.' 

Other  respondents  mentioned  baseball 
teams,  summer  camping,  and  work  with 
the  Big  Brothers'  Association  as  interests 
that  directed  them  into  the  teaching 
profession. 

Several  comments  defied  rational  classi- 
fication and  so  were  put  into  that  most 
useful  of  research  categories,  'other.' 
According  to  one  teacher : 

'Believe  it  or  not- 1 really  thought  teaching 
would  be  a nine-to-four  job  with  week- 
ends and  summers  free.  As  my  main  in- 
terest as  a young  man  was  centered  on  a 
dance  band,  teaching  seemed  an  easy  way 
to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  my  band  schedule.' 

According  to  another : 

'To  be  perfectly  honest,  I went  to  teachers' 
college  because  my  girl  friend  was  going 
there.  I was  so  afraid  she  would  meet 
someone  else.  As  it  turned  out,  I was  the 
one  who  met  someone  else.' 

Curiously  enough,  teaching  does  not  seem 
to  run  in  families.  While  about  a fifth  of 
the  men  in  our  survey  had  wives  in  the 
profession,  few  had  other  relatives  in 
teaching,  and  almost  forty  percent  had 
none  at  all  - unless  those  who  listed 
'wife's  second  cousin'  or  'grandmother's 
first  husband'  are  taken  into  account. 

Teaching  as  a professional  interest  that 
can  be  shared  by  husband  and  wife  was 
mentioned  by  only  29  of  the  married 
respondents,  but  those  who  commented 
tended  to  be  enthusiastic : 

'My  girl  friend  (now  my  wife)  and  I de- 
cided to  become  teachers  so  that  we 
could  work  together,  share  the  same 
interests,  have  the  same  holiday  periods, 
etc.  Not  many  professions  are  so  well 
suited  to  both  sexes.' 


Another  teacher's  pleasure  in  sharing 
came  through  in  his  response  to  an  item 
on  the  questionnaire  dealing  with  con- 
tinuing education : 

'While  other  young  couples  went  bowling 
or  played  bridge,  my  wife  and  I attended 
evening  classes  at  the  university.  We  took 
summer  courses  together  in  lieu  of  long 
holidays.  Now  we  both  have  our  B.A.s. 

I am  proud  to  say  that  my  wife  is  a vice- 
principal and  I have  just  been  promoted 
to  principal.  People  tell  us  weare"lucky."' 

And  yet  another  observed  : 

'With  us,  teaching  is  a family  affair.  Be- 
cause my  wife  and  I both  enjoyed  teach- 
ing so  much,  it  was  just  natural  for  our 
three  daughters  to  become  teachers.' 

There  is  a wealth  of  information  still  to 
be  gleaned  from  the  thousands  of  ques- 
tionnaires completed  by  members  of  the 
Federation.  When  the  analysis  of  the  sur- 
vey is  finally  complete,  we  will  have  a 
good  idea  not  only  of  what  has  attracted 
men  to  elementary  school  teaching  but  of 
why  those  in  this  profession  are  satisfied 
or  dissatisfied  with  it,  how  they  feel  about 
extramural  courses,  how  many  have  ob- 
tained a university  degree  extramurally, 
how  long  it  has  taken  them  to  complete  it, 
and  how  all  this  relates  to  their  previous 
academic  standing  and  to  other  personal, 
family,  and  social  factors. 

These  findings  should  have  many  appli- 
cations. Foremost,  perhaps,  is  their  value 
to  OPSMTF  in  indicating  the  views,  as- 
pirations, and  desires  of  its  membership. 
Many  other  groups  and  individuals  will 
also  find  them  of  value  - from  similarly 
constituted  teachers'  federations  to  ad- 
ministrators, educators  at  the  post- 
secondary school  level,  and  guidance 
counselors  concerned  with  predicting 
their  students'  chance  of  success  in  the 
demanding  and  challenging  field  of 
elementary  school  education. 
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OOBTHIRST 
FOR  INNOVATION 

John  H.M.  Andrews 
Assistant  Director,  OISE 


From  an  address  given  at  the  46th  Con- 
ference of  the  Canadian  Education 
Association,  which  was  held  in  September 
of  last  year.  Copies  of  the  conference  re- 
port, Education  and  the  Innovative 
Society,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Cana- 
dian Education  Association,  1 51  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 


A fairly  extensive  interviewing  program  of 
Ontario  teachers  and  school  administra- 
tors a few  years  ago  revealed  that  the  vast 
majority  were  convinced  that  the  schools 
needed  many  fundamental  changes.  This 
and  other  such  indicators  make  it  clear 
that  all  across  Canada  a most  potent  force 
among  educators  in  recent  years  has  been 
a drive  for  new  and  better  practices. 

Moreover  the  movement  does  not  seem 
to  be  just  a fashion  propagated  by  some 
mysterious  establishment  group.  In  the 
interviews,  the  individual  educators  usu- 
ally felt  that  they,  personally,  were  much 
more  radical  than  their  colleagues.  Further, 
in  an  impressive  display  of  fair  play,  the 
typical  teacher  blamed  inaction  upon 
'rigid,  entrenched  administrators,'  while 
most  administrators  pointed  to  'the  mass 
of  conservative  teachers.’  So  whatever 
the  human  foibles  of  educators,  the  in- 
novation movement  does  appear  to  have 
a strong  basis  in  personal  conviction  at  all 
levels  of  the  school  system. 

While  conviction  does  not  always  gener- 
ate action,  in  this  case,  after  a noisy  verbal 
prelude,  there  has  been  action  aplenty. 

The  drive  to  rid  education  of  encrusted 
traditions  designed  for  a society  now  only 
a memory  in  the  adult  mind  has  led  to  a 
wide-ranging  search  for  alternatives. 
Unlike  the  reform  movement  of  the  last 
generation,  which  accepted  the  general- 
ship of  certain  star  educational  philoso- 
phers, the  current  movement  has  no  dis- 
cernible all-encompassing  ideology.  It  is 
largely  pragmatic,  with  each  innovation 
being  judged  as  betterthan  present  prac- 
tice in  terms  just  of  whatever  common- 
sense  standards  seem  important  to  those 
making  the  decision. 

The  resulting  buckshot  pattern  of  innova- 
tions is  not  pleasing  to  those  concerned 


with  order  and  consistency,  but  perhaps 
this  is  just  as  well.  Whatever  loss  results 
from  the  lack  of  clear  philosophy  seems 
to  be  more  than  repaid  by  not  having  to 
contend  with  the  absurdities  of  the  kind 
of  educational  party  line  which  accom- 
panied the  progressive  education  move- 
ment of  the  last  generation. 

My  purpose  here,  then,  in  a discussion  of 
innovations  in  education,  isto  examine 
the  innovation  movement  itself  as  one  of 
our  most  prominent  recent  innovations. 

Is  the  drive  for  innovations  succeeding  or 
failing  ? How  are  we  doing  in  developing 
a new  education  for  a new  society  ? 

Mixed,  confusing  picture 

As  with  most  widespread  movements,  the 
picture  is  mixed  and  confusing.  Despite 
intentions  and  talk,  however,  only  a rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  schools  have 
actually  accomplished  significant  changes 
in  programs  and  practices.  But  the  en- 
couraging thing  is  that  some  genuinely 
innovative  schools  now  actually  exist, 
and  the  number  is  increasing  rapidly.  Until 
a year  or  two  ago  the  number  was  so  small 
that  the  cynics  had  good  cause  forquip- 
ping  that  the  more  educators  talk  of 
change,  the  morethings  stay  the  same. 

So,  with  the  reassurance  of  some  solid 
product,  the  picture  now  has  changed 
dramatically,  though  there  remains  good 
reason  for  concern.  Many  of  the  factors 
which  have  plagued  the  movement  from 
the  outset  are  still  with  us,  causing  trouble. 
While  no  two  people  would  pick  the  same 
list  of  important  problem  factors,  let  me 
expose  mine. 

a)  Fadism.  This  is  still  probably  the  great- 
est producer  of  cynics  regarding  the  inno- 
vation movement.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
fashion  over  common  sense,  branding 
certain  innovations  as  being  'in'  and,  by 
implication,  all  the  rest  as  being  'out.' 

The  alarming  thing  is  the  amount  of  energy 
devoted  by  the  fashion -conscious  set  in 
the  educational  community  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  each  fad  in  turn.  As  a result, 
school  basements  are  left  full  of  dusty 


They  (teaching  machines). . . are  often 
introduced  prematurely.' 


hardware  and  staff  rooms  full  of  bewil- 
dered teachers  as  last  year's  half-imple- 
mented innovations  are  forsaken  for  this 
year's  crop. 

The  complication  here  isthat  the  annual 
fads  are  usually  not  worthless.  Some  of 
them,  in  fact,  appearing  as  fads,  turn  out 
to  be  solid  improvements.  Careful  edu- 
cators, therefore,  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
them.  I would  put  team  teaching  inthis 
category.  Many  others,  however,  are  like 
teaching  machines  and  perhaps  even 
language  laboratories.  They  have  impor- 
tant potential  but  are  often  introduced 
prematurely.  They  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  when  they  are  first  dis- 
seminated to  schools  on  a widespread 
basis.  Others  still,  of  course,  have  little 
merit  and  are  soon  found  out,  leaving  their 
trail  of  disillusionment  behind  them. 

b)  Superficial  implementation.  As  the 
handmaiden  of  fadism,  this  isthetendency 
of  some  schools  to  adopt  the  trappings  of 
an  innovation  without  the  substance.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  how  many  elementary 
schools,  for  example,  claim  to  have  de- 
partmentalization, or  even  team  teaching, 
when  the  program  actually  differs  little 
from  the  time-honored  'you  take  my 
music  and  I'll  take  your  art'  arrangement. 
Or,  atthe  high  school  level,  where  the 
team-teaching  program  consists  largely 
of  periodic  pooled  classes  to  watch  a film. 

Superficial  implementation  is  often  harm- 
less enough,  but  it  can  also  serve  as  an 
effective  buffer  to  protect  the  school 
against  any  really  meaningful  change. 

This  inoculation  effect  is  already  wide- 
spread enough  to  be  an  important  obstacle 
to  the  innovation  movement. 

c)  Tokenism.  This  is  focusing  the  whole 
school  or  school  system's  attention  on 
one  or  two  changes  over  a period  of  years 
while  all  other  practices  remain  comfort- 
ably traditional.  It  is  a good  strategy  for 
avoiding  the  disruptions  of  widespread 
change  and  still  avoiding  the  criticism  of 
being  unwilling  to  try  new  things.  As  such, 
it  is  actually  resistance  to  change  of  a 
particularly  effective  sort. 

d)  Pioneering.  In  implementing  a new 
practice,  many  schools  proceed,  unfor- 
tunately, as  if  they  were  pioneering  the 
innovation.  This  is  understandable  if  they 
actually  are  pioneering,  but  most  innova- 
tions are  at  best  adaptations  of  similar 
practices  elsewhere.  Pioneering  refers 
here,  then,  to  needless  pioneering,  to  not 
taking  full  advantage  of  all  the  experience 
of  other  schools  who  have  worked 
through  the  problems.  This  results  partly 
from  poor  communication  among  schools 
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who  are  trying  newthings.  Although 
R and  D (research  and  development)  in- 
stitutions like  ours  are  now  making  major 
efforts  to  collect  and  disseminate  such 
information,  we  cannot  claim  that  the 
problem  has  yet  been  solved.  There  still 
seems  to  be  no  complete  substitute  for 
sending  observers  to  schools  known  to  be 
working  on  the  innovation  in  question  to 
getfirst-hand  information.  Although  this 
seems  costly  because  it  is  a visible  ex- 
pense, it  is  obviously  not  as  costly  as  ab- 
sorbing all  the  hidden  expenses  of  work- 
ing everything  out  at  home. 

Another  effect  leading  to  a pioneering 
approach  results  more  from  a state  of 
mind.  It  is  clearthat  new  practices  cannot 
usually  be  just  borrowed  from  elsewhere 
and  applied  intactto  yourown  school. 
Nevertheless,  some  schools  exaggerate 
their  own  uniqueness  to  the  point  of  pro- 
ceeding as  if  outside  experience  were 
almost  irrelevant.  In  doing  so,  they  make 
their  job  a great  deal  harder  and  slow 
down  their  whole  improvement  process. 

e)  Newness  of  systematic  approaches. 
Transforming  wholeschool  systems  from 
their  present  form  to  a new,  only  partly 
conceived  form  is  a gigantic  task  which 
can  be  achieved  only  through  well- 
organized  effort.  It  requires  adequate  re- 
sources in  departments  of  education,  in 
school  systems,  in  R and  D agencies,  and 
in  professional  associations.  These  re- 
sources must  then  be  well  coordinated  so 
that  no  part  of  the  process  is  overlooked 
and  all  parts  support  each  other.  The 
whole  process  must  provide  forthe  high- 
est level  of  wisdom  in  selecting  appro- 
priate new  directions,  of  inventiveness  in 
devising  possible  new  programs  and 
practices,  of  thoroughness  in  experimental 
trials  and  evaluation,  and  of  leadership  in 
adapting  the  newly  developed  programs 
and  implementing  them  in  the  regular  life 
of  schools. 

Until  recently,  most  of  the  key  parts  of  the 
total  change  process  have  sensed  only 
vaguely  what  their  appropriate  contribu- 
tion is.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  OISE, 
which  has  been  struggling  for  several 
years  to  work  out  internally  and  with 
others  the  best  role  for  an  R and  D agency 
to  play  in  the  total  process.  As  a result  of 
these  uncertainties  about  role,  the  various 
parts  of  the  process  have  so  far  not 
achieved  full  working  effectiveness  - and 
this,  in  my  view,  is  our  present  most 
fundamental  problem. 

Progress  in  the  last  year  or  two,  however, 
warrants  considerable  optimism.  All 
parties  now  seem  agreed  upon  the  gen- 


eral responsibilities  of  the  various  groups 
though  much  detail  remains  cloudy.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  progress  continues. 

Pressured  change 

To  this  point,  attention  has  been  focused 
on  what  is  often  called  planned  change. 
But  in  most  organizations,  only  a certain 
proportion  of  its  changes  are  deliberately 
planned  and  implemented  by  those  who 
staff  the  organization.  A great  deal  of 
change,  and  often  the  most  fundamental 
kind,  is  pressured  change  - change  which 
is  thrust  upon  the  organization  through 
conflict  with  its  environment.  Typically, 
the  organization  reacts  defensively  to 
resist  pressured  change  because,  for  one 
thing,  it  seems  only  human  to  react  nega- 
tively to  outside  criticism  ; and  for  another, 
the  kinds  of  change  advocated  by  out- 
siders are  usually  incompatible  with  the 
directions  of  change  currently  in  favor 
among  insiders.  To  insiders,  then,  pres- 
sured change  appears  as  a Number  One 
enemy.  It  is  personally  unpleasant  to  be 
engaged  in  conflict,  and  it  is  highly 
threatening  to  lose  full  control  over  the 
forces  which  are  reshaping  your  own 
organization. 

Forthose  seriously  interested  in  adapting 
schools  to  modern  society,  however,  it  is 
worth  standing  back  dispassionately  to 
examine  the  potential  of  pressured 
change.  Those  who  study  organizations 
of  all  kinds  produce  startling  findings 
when  they  study  the  origins  of  important 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
past.  A surprisingly  large  percentage  of 
important  changes  were  not  initiated  in- 
ternally at  all  but  were  pressured  from 
outside.  Moreover,  although  they  were 
implemented  against  fierce  internal  re- 
sistance at  the  time,  they  are  now  thor- 
oughly approved  even  by  insiders  as  im- 
portant improvements.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
noticeable  tendency  for  organizations  to 
create  face-saving  mythologies  which 
give  credit  to  the  internal  organization  for 
such  changes  when  they  work  out  well. 
Steeped  as  we  all  are  in  our  own  internal 
mythologies,  it  is  easy  to  believe  the  im- 
portance of  pressured  change  in  other 
people's  organizations,  but  of  course  our 
own  has  always  been  self-adaptive  and 
the  pressures  for  change  we  receive  are 
ill-conceived  and  questionably  motivated. 

An  example  of  the  benefits  of  pressured 
change  is  readily  at  hand  atthe  university 
level.  The  student  power  movement  has 
frequently  been  outrageously  irrational, 
irreverent,  and  even  illegal ; yet  in  many 
ways  it  has  had  a powerfully  constructive 
effect.  While  universities  would  not  all 
wantto  concedethe  cause  and  effect 


relationship,  most  close  observers  would 
agree  that  the  last  two  years  have  seen 
more  fundamental  reform  in  programs  and 
practices  than  has  taken  place  in  several 
previous  decades.  Can  we  really  believe 
that  these  changes  would  have  been  pro- 
duced anyway  through  internal  planned 
change  processes  ? 

The  question  has  peculiar  relevance  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education  as 
well.  All  indications  point  to  increasing 
activism  among  students  at  these  levels  in 
pressuring  for  change.  While  we  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  coping  with 
various  community  pressures,  it  is  some- 
thing of  an  innovation  to  be  confronted  by 
rebellious  students.  How  should  we  react? 
Do  we  conclude  that  in  the  interests  of 
adapting  schools  to  modern  society  we 
simply  yield  to  the  pressures  which  are 
exerted  ? 

Obviously  not.  But  neither  can  we  afford 
the  human  luxury  of  rejecting  all  the  pres- 
sures, even  after  giving  them  what  we 
honestly  believe  to  be  careful  thought. 
History  will  exonerate  us  for  rejecting 
many  of  the  pressures.  Many  others,  how- 
ever, will  in  due  course  be  forced  upon  us 
and  will  later  be  considered  fundamental 
improvements.  The  trick  is  to  tell  which 
are  which,  without  the  benefit  of 
retrospection. 

To  say  this  is  the  mark  of  educational 
statesmanship  does  not  help  at  all.  In  fact 
no  guideline  is  likely  to  be  found  which 
will  produce  unerring  judgments  in  mat- 
ters calling  essentially  for  wisdom.  It  may 
help  some,  however,  to  be  aware  of  the 
reasons  for  our  usual  human  error.  We 
usually  reject  innovations  if  they  are  in- 
compatible with  important  elements  of 
the  present  organization.  They  just  seem 
to  make  no  sense  to  reasonable  people. 
But  if  the  innovation  is  compatible  with 
long-term  trends  in  society,  it  will  prevail 
regardless  of  the  present  organization. 

Our  blinkers  are,  then,  that  we  assess 
innovations  by  their  compatibility  with 
the  present  organization  rather  than  com- 
patibility with  society. 

Planned  change,  by  its  voluntary  nature, 
is  always  reasonably  compatible  with  the 
status  quo.  Pressured  change  which  is 
soundly  based  upon  societal  trends,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  rarely  easy  to  assimilate. 

It  requires  changes  in  fundamental,  pre- 
viously unquestioned  assumptions  of  the 
organization.  Forthis  very  reason  it  is  often 
of  critical  importance  to  any  organization 
undergoing  as  much  change  as  education 
is  today.  Can  we  afford  to  regard  it  as  an 
enemy  ? 
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Human  resources  are  the  most  important 
input  - and  output  - of  any  educational 
system.  The  York  County  Board  of 
Education  accepts  this  view  in  its  state- 
ment of  aims  as  an  employer : 'The  key  to 
all  the  Board's  major  aims  is  the  quality  of 
its  teaching  and  support  staff.' 


Some  hold  that  the  resources  available  to 
any  school  system  can  be  catalogued, 
categorized,  developed,  and  exploited. 
Commonly  the  resources  have  been 
labeled  time,  space,  learning  materials, 
and  human  potential.  But  such  resources 
do  not  exist  independently  of  one  another 
in  their  educational  context,  and  no  listing, 
however  extensive,  can  describe  theirtrue 
interrelationship. 


Another  way  of  looking  at  resources  is  to 
considerthem  as  an  interrelated  body  of 
potential.  All  the  resources  are  inert  until 
the  human  element  becomes  effective. 
Human  resources  are  the  fulcrum  and 
human  resources  development  isthe  lever 
that  can  release  their  potential,  permitting 
man  to  alter  his  use  of  time,  alterthe 
physical  space  within  which  the  learning 
program  proceeds,  and  develop  the 
materials  needed  to  provide  richer  op- 
portunities for  learning.  A recent  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  report  on  a basic 
reading  project  puts  this  idea  in  another 


Some  of  the  ways  in  which  York  County  Board  of  Education 
is  trying  to  improve  its  schools 


Brian  Burnham,  Research  Officer,  York  County  Board 
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way.  It  concludes a good  teacher, 
with  the  help  of  an  aide,  can  use  any  well 
developed  instructional  materials  effec- 
tively. Inordinate  amounts  of  time  spent  by 
school  staffs  in  selecting  materials  may 
perhaps  be  better  employed  in  identifying 
and  recruiting  effective  teachers.' 

While  the  following  description  of  York 
County's  experience  with  in-service 
education  of  staff,  the  use  of  teacher  aides 
and  assistants,  cooperative  planning  and 
teaching,  providing  new  professional 
services  for  the  schools  and  the  school 
system,  new  uses  of  students  in  teaching- 
learning situations,  and  the  integration  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  human 
resources  does  not  cover  everything  we 
are  doing,  it  suggests  ways  in  which  we 
hope  to  proceed  towards  a more  effective 
use  of  human  potential.  Honesty  rather 
than  false  modesty  obliges  us  to  observe 
that  for  many  of  our  endeavors  we  are  at 
very  early  stages  indeed.  We  are  living  in 
an  exciting  'stage  of  becoming,'  thattime 
in  the  race  when  all  the  horses  look  like 
winners.  Because  others  might  wish  to 
establish  a similar  race  course,  we  think  it 
may  be  of  value  to  report  how  our  starters 
left  the  gate. 

In-service  professional  development 

The  recent  reorganization  of  public 
education  in  Ontario  into  large  adminis- 
trative areas  made  it  practical  forthe  new 
county  boards  to  emulate  the  older  large 
boards  by  establishing  planning,  research, 
and  development  offices  and  appointing 
qualified  persons  as  curriculum  or  pro- 
gram consultants,  subject  coordinators, 
or  master  teachers.  The  roles  of  these 
persons  differ  slightly  from  board  to 
board  - some  boards  stress  program 
development ; others,  on-the-job  training 
of  teachers. 

In  York  County  the  MasterTeacher 
Program  has  evolved.  Here  thirty-three 
teachers  with  superior  teaching  skills  have 
been  given  major  responsibilities  forthe 
professional  development  of  theirclass- 
room  colleagues.  Each  master  teacher  or 
associate  master  teacher  spends  about 
forty  percent  of  his  workday  in  a school 
eitherteaching  a subject  or  in  some 
specialized  role,  such  as  school  librarian. 
The  master  teacher  assists  hisfellow 
teachers  in  a variety  of  ways  - for  example, 
he  may  organize  conferences  or  work- 
shops, hold  private  counseling  sessions, 
arrange  for  teachers  to  visit  the  classes  of 
outstanding  teachers,  or  suggest  selected 
readings  or  appropriate  university  courses. 

In  1 970  a program  of  sixty-four  work- 
shops, seminars,  conferences,  and 
continuing  courses  has  been  organized 


by  the  master  teachers  and  other  planning 
and  development  division  members. 
Enrollment  is  voluntary.  These  develop- 
ment programs  are  offered  both  during  the 
school  day  and  after  normal  hours, 
including  some  Saturday  conferences. 

The  programs  do  not  compete  with 
Department  of  Education  courses  for 
special  certificates  but  are  directly  related 
to  local  needs ; many  originate  directly 
from  teacher  requests.  The  timeliness  of 
this  in-service  scheme  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  enrollment  figures.  Within  four 
weeks  of  the  distribution  of  the  calendar 
there  were  over  a thousand  course 
registrations  from  the  County's  nineteen 
hundred  teachers,  and  many  offerings 
were  oversubscribed.  Among  the  most 
sought  after  were  the  'how-to -do- it' 
courses,  some  of  short  duration.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  observe  how  these  short- 
span  practical  courses  serve  the  long-term 
needs  of  professional  development. 

Cooperative  planning  and  teaching 

In  the  past  decadeteam  teaching,  or 
cooperative  teaching  as  it  is  often  called, 
has  become  well  known  if  not  widely 
practiced  in  Canada.  Generally,  cooper- 
ative teaching  is  any  form  of  enterprise 
among  school  staff  that  brings  to  class- 
rooms resources  a teacher  cannot  pro- 


vide by  himself.  Often  it  is  a combination 
of  two  or  more  teachers,  who  may  work 
with  pupil  groups  of  varying  size  during 
an  adjustable  time  period  that  covers  two 
or  more  regular  classroom  sessions. 
Sometimes  it  is  employed  (though  not  in 
York  County)  forthe  in-service  education 
of  inexperienced  teachers,  who  are  paired 
in  a team  with  more  senior  colleagues. 
Only  recently  has  the  cooperative  teach- 
ing idea  been  broadened  to  include  the 
pupils  themselves  in  the  planning  and 
teaching  process. 

The  brightest  prospect  for  truly  coopera- 
tive planning  and  teaching  lies  in  York 
County's  recently  constructed  open  plan 
schools.  These  schools,  which  have  large 
open  areas,  make  it  easier  to  engage  in 
cooperative  teaching.  The  open  structure 
of  Meadowbrook  Public  School  in  East 
Gwillimbury  Township  allows  the  teach- 
ing teams  to  regroup  pupils  according  to 
achievement  and  interest,  especially  in 
such  subject  areas  as  language  arts  or 
mathematics,  and  to  match  their  ability 
and  training  to  the  needs  of  the  learners. 
Other  open  plan  schools  are  found  in 
Markham,  King,  and  Whitchurch  town- 
ships, and  open  plan  additions  have  been 
added  to  some  older,  more  conventional 
schools. 


In  rehearsal  - a modern -dress  musical  version  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  that  was  written  and  staged  by 
theatre-arts  students  at  Thornlea  Secondary  School. 
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A study  group  of  sixteen  principals,  vice- 
principals, and  master  teachers  is  present- 
ly reviewing  the  open-plan  school 
program  in  York  and  in  other  jurisdictions. 
The  study  focuses  on  the  use  of  human 
resources  within  the  new  buildings. 

The  exercise  itself  is  one  means  whereby 
the  participants  develop  their  skills  as 
observers,  interviewers,  planners,  and 
analysts,  while  gaining  insight  into  an 
educational  innovation. 

Teacher  aides  and  assistants 

The  widespread  use  of  trained  teacher 
aides  is  a recent  development  in  Ontario. 
These  aides  may  be  volunteers  or  salaried 
employees.  They  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  school  staff  and  may  serve  full  or 
part  time.  They  should  not  be  confused 
with  supply  teachers,  consultants, 
psychologists,  nurses,  secretarial  staff, 
student  teachers,  or  students  employed  in 
their  spare  time,  although  all  these  persons 
are  commonly  found  in  today's  school  and 
may,  for  convenience,  be  called  teachers' 
assistants. 

In  York  County  schools,  clerks  ortech- 
nicians  now  serve  in  many  school  libraries 
and  resource  centers.  Aides  are  not 
limited  to  academic  programs.  In  Don 
Head  Secondary  School,  a special 
vocational  school  in  Richmond  Hill,  it  is 
hoped  to  use  teacher  aides  in  the  food 
services  department.  Some  audiovisual 
technicians  and  the  County'stwo  AV 
master  teachers  work  out  of  a center 
located  in  Maple  and  from  there  serve  all 
schools.  With  the  colleges  of  applied  arts 
and  technology  turning  out  more  trained 
educational  technicians,  the  employment 
of  qualified  aides  should  become  increas- 
ingly common.  Meanwhile  volunteers 
play  important  roles. 

Volunteers  who  are  not  necessarily  trained 
for  classroom  work  are  not  new  to  the 
schools,  but  the  scope  of  their  work  is 
changing  rapidly.  The  policeman  who  has 
traditionally  come  in  to  the  school  to 
discuss  traffic  safety  now  comes  to 
discussthe  problems  of  drug  addiction. 

At  Thornlea  Secondary  School,  parent 
volunteers  who  are  fluent  in  a foreign 
language  meet  small  groups  of  students 
for  informal  conversation  classes. 

At  Meadowbrook  Public  School,  parents 
have  helped  young  pupils  studying 
pioneer  daysto  build  a log  cabin,  bake 
bread,  and  churn  butter.  At  Pleasantville 
Public  School  in  Richmond  Hill,  parent 
volunteers  are  conducting  weekly  'activity 
periods'  with  junior  division  pupils,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  engage  in  a variety 
of  recreational,  social,  and  intellectual 
pursuits.  In  the  rural  corners  of  the  County 
- in  Schomberg  and  Sharon,  for  instance- 


parent  volunteers  sometimes  represent 
the  only  appreciable  community  resource 
to  which  the  principals  and  staff  can  turn. 
In  such  communities,  parents  assume 
secretarial  and  monitorial  duties  in  the 
libraries,  lunchrooms,  etc. 

Parent  volunteers,  as  they  come  into 
closer  contact  with  the  school,  represent  a 
potentially  important  link  with  the  com- 
munity. They  may  prove  to  be  very  effec- 
tive translators  of  the  home  to  the  school. 
Already  parents  have  been  appointed  to 
some  secondary  school  advisory  com- 
mittees. The  gap  between  the  school  and 
the  community  should  decrease  as  we 
make  better  use  of  human  resources  in 
this  way. 

Integration  and  shared  facilities 

The  integration  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  York  County  has 
helped  to  ease  the  movement  of  pupils 
from  one  level  to  the  other.  It  has  also 
made  it  easier  for  staff  from  one  level  to 
serve  in  the  other.  For  example,  this  year 
the  head  of  the  guidance  department  at 
Huron  Heights  Secondary  School  will  be 
doing  group  guidance  in  a nearby  ele- 
mentary school,  thereby  freeing  the  public 
school's  guidance  teacher  to  spend  more 
time  on  individual  counseling. 


In  exchange,  as  it  were,  the  principal  of 
the  public  school  is  conducting  a course 
in  urban  geography  at  the  high  school. 
Another  example  of  better  use  of  human 
resources  is  provided  by  the  school 
system  in  Stouffville,  where  all  grades 
from  7 through  1 3 attend  the  district 
secondary  school.  Several  of  the  public 
school  teachers  conduct  classes  at  the 
secondary  level,  and  vice  versa. 

Integration  of  this  kind  also  allows  for 
greater  use  of  facilities ; at  Stouffville 
grade  7 and  8 youngsters  have  access  to 
the  secondary  school  library. 

When  in  the  future  the  Board  isableto 
implement  its  policy  of  grouping  two  or 
more  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
on  one  campus,  the  sharing  of  resources 
should  proceed  at  an  even  greater  pace. 
We  hope  this  will  save  money  and  permit 
better  use  of  staff.  Specialist  personnel  at 
these  campuses  will  be  shared  by  a larger 
body  of  students,  and  the  campus  plan 
will  help  the  school  to  become  more  than 
ever  a community  center,  reduce  costs, 
and  make  better  use  of  resources  by 
opening  up  such  recreational  facilities  as 
swimming  poolstothe  public. 

Exploratory  work  in  integrating  the  school 
and  the  community  is  presently  being 
conducted  throughout  the  County,  and  so 


Douglas  Tribbling  (left),  detective  with  the  Markham  Township  police  force,  and  lawyer  Hugh 
Honsberger  meet  with  students  at  Thornhill  Secondary  School  to  explain  what  happens  when  people 
run  afoul  of  the  law  for  drug  offenses. 


In  this  'pod'  at  Whitchurch  Highlands,  an  open-plan  K-8  school,  the  informal  atmosphere  places 
students  in  a new  relationship  with  each  other  and  with  learning  materials. 
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far  the  reaction  from  municipal  recrea- 
tional committees  has  been  very  favorable. 

Active  student  participation  in  the 
teaching-learning  process 
Growth  towards  independence  is  what 
adolescence  is  all  about,  and  the  schools 
have  a responsibility  to  encourage 
wholesome  maturation.  InBayview 
Secondary  School  a teacher  of  Grade  1 1 
mathematics  has  over  the  last  three  years 
devised  and  polished  a system  that 
enables  students  to  assume  greater 
control  overthe  learning  process. 

This  system  is  not  restricted  merely  to 
routine  matters  such  as  checking  attend- 
ance ; it  includes  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
sessions.  For  example,  a student-elected 
class  manager  determines  difficulties 
with  the  homework  problems  assigned 
and  arranges  for  one  or  more  solutions  to 
be  written  on  the  blackboard. 

Growth  in  independent  study  skills  or 
self-teaching  is  also  being  encouraged  by 
a program  now  entering  its  third  year  at 
Richmond  Hill  High  School.  Selected 
students  are  freed  from  a number  of 
regular  class  activities  over  a one-month 
period  to  engage  in  research  projects  of 
their  own  design.  Thornlea  Secondary 
School  students  are  allowed  to  program 
an  'unscheduled'  period  for  use  as  they 
see  fit.  Many  students  use  this  time  for 
independent  study  or  counseling. 

The  'uncommitted  period'  concept  is  now 
being  explored  by  other  schools. 

New  professional  services  for  the 
schools 

Many  innovations  in  our  schools  call  for 
additional  professional  services. 

For  example,  by  allowing  students  a 
greater  measure  of  responsibility  in 
planning  their  learning  program,  schools 
have  increased  the  need  for  effective 
student  guidance,  both  to  help  students 
make  good  choices  and  to  recover  from 
inappropriate  ones.  The  reorganization  of 
the  school  year  as  a semester  or  trimester 
system,  with  the  frequent  changes  in 
program  that  this  is  likely  to  entail,  also 
has  implications  forguidance  and 
counseling.  When  Thornlea  Secondary 
School  opened  in  1 968  with  a trimester 
system,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
substantially  the  ratio  of  students  per 
guidance  teacher. 

Again,  the  transfer  to  the  school  of 
certain  disciplinary  responsibilities  that 
were  traditionally  attached  to  the  home 
has  created  an  increased  demand  for 
psychological  consultants.  Besides 
enlarging  these  services  to  schools,  York 
County  has  appointed  a Coordinator  of 


Information  Systems  and  created  an 
Organization  Development  Unit. 

The  Coordinator  of  Information  Systems 
The  Coordinator  will  help  to  develop 
procedures  that  will  allow  professional 
educators  to  devote  maximum  time  to  the 
'business  of  educating'  ratherthan  'the 
education  business.' 

An  information  system,  in  contrast  to  a 
data  system,  may  be  described  as  an  or- 
ganization of  data  labels,  symbols,  or 
descriptors,  in  which  the  information 
clearly  resides  within  the  system. 

It  is  concerned  with  the  communication 
of  data  that  is  immediately  intelligible 
ratherthan  of  coded  data,  and  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  may  use  the  information 
prior  to,  during,  or  after  the  processing 
cycle  without  the  intervention  of  middle- 
men. Information  systems  are  an  out- 
growth of  function  analysis,  which  reveals 
the  number  of  activity  cycles  required  to 
complete  any  given  function.  Activity 
cycles  may  be  viewed  as  a continuous 
stream  of  interactions  that  clearly  indicate 
the  distribution  of  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability among  levels  in  each  group 
within  the  total  function.  Function 
analysis  can  do  much  to  clearsituations 
where  communications  have  tended  to 
become  fuzzy. 

In  its  pioneering  work  with  information 
systems  coordination,  the  York  County 
Board  has  given  priority  to  a function 
analysis  of  its  financial  and  purchasing 
procedures.  Principals  and  department 
heads  who  must  workthrough  purchas- 
ing officers  to  acquire  needed  materials 
should  be  among  the  first  to  profit  from 
the  redefinition  of  theirclerical  and  ad- 
ministrative tasks. 

The  Organization  Development  Unit 
The  York  County  Board  has  been  a pioneer 
among  local  education  authorities  in  the 
establishment  of  a full-fledged  organiza- 
tion development  unit  (ODU).  The  ODU 
is  staffed  by  three  full-time  professional 
educators  whose  backgrounds  include 
experience  in  teaching,  school  adminis- 
tration, teacher  training,  and  curriculum 
development  as  well  as  training  inthe 
application  of  organization  theory  and  the 
theory  of  interpersonal  relationships. 

This  team  is  supported  by  three  volunteer 
consultants  from  The  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  underthe  direction 
of  Dr.  John  Croft  of  OISE's  Department 
of  Educational  Administration. 

York  County's  OD  Unit  is  operating  at  all 
levels  of  the  system,  with  developmental 
programs  specifically  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  expressed  by  client  groups. 


The  emphasis  of  OD  activities  rests  mainly 
on  the  efficient  functioning  of  work 
groups  on  a day-to-day  basis  and  the 
interaction  between  the  needs  of  the 
work  structure  and  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  function  within  it,  as  well 
as  on  personal  growth  and  development. 

Groups  which  are  using  the  services  of 
the  OD  Unit  include  a trustee  committee, 
the  top  administrative  committee,  busi- 
ness officers,  a group  of  principals,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  teachers,  and  a 
group  of  secretaries.  A number  of  York 
County  personnel  have  participated  in  an 
organization  skills  laboratory  which  has 
not  only  contributed  to  the  personal 
growth  of  the  participants  but  has  resulted 
in  a number  of  improvements  within  the 
schools.  The  Unit  succeeded  in  resolving 
a conflict  situation  between  two  depart- 
ments which  was  affecting  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  two  groups  and  producing 
such  discomfort  that  two  of  the  personnel 
had  planned  to  leave. 

To  summarize,  the  OD  Unit  is  performing 
three  main  functions : developing  poten- 
tial, helping  with  the  solution  of  problems, 
and  helping  the  personnel  of  York  County 
to  develop  strategies  to  deal  with  planned 
change.  Although  in  its  brief  existence 
the  Unit  has  already  accomplished  much, 
it  is  still  too  early  to  predict  the  contribu- 
tion it  will  ultimately  make. 

Time  will  tell 

Many  of  York's  programs  (including  some 
emphasizing  continuous  progress  and 
out-of-school  education  that  have 
been  omitted  here)  will  require  the  appli- 
cation of  modern  techniques  and  tech- 
nology, for  instance,  the  use  of  computers 
to  handle  the  multitude  of  timetable  com- 
binations that  are  possible  in  a composite 
secondary  school  where  the  learner  se- 
lects his  own  program  of  study.  To  say 
that  considerable  time,  effort,  and  thought 
must  be  devoted  to  developing  human 
resources  isto  comefull  circle,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  certain  other  resources 
must  be  committed  in  the  hope  of  devel- 
oping the  yet  more  potent  human  re- 
sources. Whether  we  have  backed  the 
right  horse  only  time  will  tell.  Our  expec- 
tations at  this  stage  are  high.  It  has  been 
said  that  'horse  sense  is  what  keeps  horses 
from  betting  on  the  human  race.'  Our  bet, 
however,  is  that  our  professional  teachers 
will  not  only  survive  the  present  hectic 
pace  of  change,  but  that  with  the  help  of 
a comprehensive  human  resources  devel- 
opment program  they  will  prevail. 
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Brian  Self,  Project  Director 


What  the  schools  of  the  future  will  look 
like,  howthey  will  be  organized,  and 
where  they  will  be  located,  no  one  can 
predict  with  any  certainty.  But  obviously 
the  answersto  such  crucial  questions 
should  not  be  left  to  chance.  We  must 
seek  the  answers  today ; otherwise  to- 
morrow will  find  us  unprepared. 

Since  January  1 968,  a study  of  the  design 
of  schools  and  the  planning  of  education- 
al facilities  has  been  underway  in  Ontario. 
The  members  of  the  study  team  are 
systematically  examining  today's  educa- 
tional environment  in  the  light  of  pro- 
jected change.  Faced  by  a multitude  of 
variables,  they  have  categorized  them  un- 
der the  following  major  headings  : school 
enrollments,  special  educational  needs, 
educational  administration,  academic 
programs  and  curricula,  educational 
methods  and  technologies,  teacher  roles, 
community  use  of  schools,  and  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  schools. 

These  categories  give  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  study,  which  extends  from 
the  initial  decision-making  process  to  the 
actual  organization  and  construction  of 
the  school  building.  It  is  the  ultimate  prod- 
uct, the  school  building,  with  which  this 
article  is  chiefly  concerned,  and  as  a result 
of  their  analysis  of  the  influence  of  change 
on  the  categories  listed  above,  the  study 
team  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  school  building  is  not  sufficiently 
adaptable.  What  they  envisage  in  its  place 
may  seem  futuristic,  but  their  ideas  will 
not  be  effective  in  the  future  unless  they 
are  implemented  today. 

The  EFGS  (Educational  Facilities  Growth 
System)  study,  which  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  Educational  Administration  De- 
partment at  OISE,  is  being  handled  by 
Intendes  Group  Limited,  a private  research 


Educational  Facilities  Growth  System 


and  development  organization  of  archi- 
tects, planners,  and  systems  analysts. 

The  study  is  divided  into  three  broad 
phases  of  activity  - research  and  feasi- 
bility, development  and  design,  and 
implementation  and  construction.  Central 
to  the  success  of  the  third  phase,  which 
the  study  is  now  entering,  has  been  the 
creation  and  effective  operation  of  a 
triumvirate  consisting  of  school  boards, 
industry,  and  planners.  Until  recently, 
the  usual  practice  has  been  for  industry 
to  come  up  with  products  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  meet  with  public  accept- 
ance. Now  business  and  manufacturing 
interests  have  formed  an  industrial  action 


group  whose  task  is  to  develop  guide- 
lines and  the  terms  of  reference  neces- 
sary to  produce  an  innovatory  system  of 
facilities  called  the  'nexus'  school. 

In  its  work  with  school  boards  (in  particu- 
lar, the  Ontario  County  Board)  the  In- 
tendes Group  has  sought  to  define  criteria 
for  overall  planning  and  facilities  that  in- 
dustry can  use  as  a basis  in  developing 
designs.  It  is  hoped  that  by  1 971  a proto- 
type school  or  system  of  schools  will  have 
been  designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  a particular  school  district.  In  short,  the 
aim  of  the  EFGS  study  is  not  simply  to 
produce  a report  but  a product. 
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Inevitably  the  description  of  such  a study 
as  EFGS  raises  more  questions  than  it 
answers ; butforteachers  and  others 
concerned  with  education  at  the  grass 
roots  level,  the  essence  of  the  study  is  its 
view  of  the  educational  environment  as  an 
instrument  or  tool  ratherthan  a receptacle. 
On  these  two  pages  are  representative 
examples  of  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  the  facilities  aspect  of  the  study ; two 
of  the  analytical  tools  generated  by  the 
study  -the  amalgamation  types  and  the 
systems  types -are  illustrated.  Not  men- 
tioned isthe  activity  language,  which  is 
both  a set  of  linguistic  tools  and  a pro- 
cedure that  enables  the  educator  to  speci- 
fy explicitly  what  educational  activity  will 
go  on  in  a needed  space  and  what  en- 
vironmental demands  it  will  make  upon 
that  space.  What  all  these  tools  have  in 
common  is  that  they  allow  educators  more 


easily  to  choose  among  the  increasing 
array  of  possibilities  now  open  to  them. 

The  'nexus'  school 
Existing  school  portables  are  standardized 
units  of  supplementary  space  ; they  are 
generally  used  only  to  meet  such  emer- 
gencies as  a sudden  influx  of  pupils  cre- 
ated by  local  residential  building.  If,  how- 
ever, a range  of  modular  sizes  could  be 
connected  together  with  circulation  tubes, 
the  construction  of  a complete  school 
would  become  feasible. 

The  product  design  evolving  from  the 
EFGS  study  consists  of  a system  of  inter- 
related and  interchangeable  modular 
components.  Each  component  is  de- 
signed for  a specific  use  and  a specific 
lifetime,  and  will  be  fabricated  and  leased 
to  school  boards  by  industry.  This  system 


is  called  the  'nexus'  school  (from  the 
Latin  for  'interconnect'),  and  because 
space  components  can  be  plugged  in  or 
out  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  school, 
the  system  is  truly  adaptable.  For  example, 
the  amount  of  classroom  space  can  be  in- 
creased or  reduced,  the  interior  structure 
can  be  readily  adapted  to  different  instruc- 
tional methods  orgrouping  plans,  orthe 
whole  school  can  be  shifted  to  another 
geographical  location  - and  at  low  cost. 

The  components  that  go  into  the  making 
of  a nexus  school  can  also  fulfill  the  sup- 
plementary space  needs  of  existing 
schools.  As  a result,  such  schools  will  be 
far  more  adaptable  than  either  building 
systems  in  which  only  the  interior  walls 
and  fittings  are  flexible  or  conventional 
portables  in  which  the  classrooms  are 
rigid  and  unlinked. 


Amalgamation  types 
The  nexus  school  brings  together  a series 
of  activity-space  packages  linked  together 
by  service  lines,  human  traffic,  movement 
of  goods,  and  transfer  of  information. 
Schools  can  then  become  amalgamations 
of  spaces  responding  continually  to  the 
dynamics  of  change  ratherthan  monu- 
ments custom-built  to  serve  only  one  set 
of  needs.  Every  school  plan  that  rolls 
off  the  drawing  board  is  a member  of  a 
family  type  already  established. 

The  arrangement  of  the  corridors  and  the 
relative  location  of  large-scale  spaces 
(gymnasia,  libraries,  etc.)  constitute  the 
patterns  underlying  these  family  types 
(see  adjacent  diagrams).  These  patterns 
become  aids  with  which  to  amalgamate 
the  space  into  any  desired  configuration. 

Circulation 


Large  spaces,  e.g.  library,  cafeteria. 
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Family/Linear 
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1 . Linear : Suitable  for  small  enrollments 


m 


2.  Dual  Use : Circulation  space  can  be  used  for 
other  activities  - e.g.  dining,  etc. 


3.  Hierarchical : Rooms  are  adjacent  to  corridors 
of  appropriate  width 


1 . 'U'  Shape  : An  open-ended  circulation  system 


2.  House : Enrollment  is  broken  down  into  units, 
each  with  its  own  identity,  grouped  around 
common  resource  areas 


Systems  types 

When  schools  are  viewed  as  groupings  of 
space  components,  then  the  entire  school 
district  can  be  seen  as  an  inventory  of 
components  from  which  individual 
schools  can  draw,  and  the  location  of 
schools  can  be  organized  according  to 
different  educational  goals.  Some  of  the 
variables  of  such  a system  would  be : 

Age  of  students  and  mix 
Location  of  spaces  and  mix 
Transportation 

Degree  of  specialization  of  information  hardware 

Degree  of  community  use 

Program  specialization 

Population  distribution 

Regional  economy 

Sociocultural  orientation 

Political  structure 


1 .Traditional : Schools  are  dispersed  randomly 


2.  Consolidated  : Schools  are  clustered  on  a 
single  site 
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Schematic  Plan : 
Plug-In  Preconcept 


Plug-In  Components 
(those  facilities  that 
vary  most)  : classrooms, 
laboratories,  workshops, 
innovations 


Umbilico  (major  path 
of  horizontal  move- 
ment) : people,  services, 
goods,  information 


Stable 

Components 

(those  facilities 

that  vary  least)  : 

library, 

gymnasium, 

administrative 

offices, 

mechanical 

centers 


Family/Overlapping 


tu 

1 . Court : The  school  is  built  around  an  open 
courtyard,  library,  or  gymnasium 
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2.  Grid  : A homogeneous  circulation  system 
which  allows  a high  degree  of  inter-communica- 
tion between  different  activities 


3.  Scissors : Rooms  are  distributed  in  a linear 
path  alongside  common  resource  areas.  Growth 
can  occur  diagonally 


Family/Satellite 


Family/Closed  Loop 


1 . Dispersed  : The  multischool  or  campus  concept 


2.  Cruciform  : An  economic  form  of  circulation 
for  student  'houses'  or  specialized  content 
blocks  such  as  the  science  or  English  block 


1 , Perimeter : Circulation  is  on  the  periphery  of 
the  school.  Allows  limited  expansion  but 
internal  adaptability 


2.  Concentric  : Similar  to  the  perimeter  pattern 
but  suited  to  colder  climates 


In  the  existing  system,  efforts  are  made  to 
locate  schools  roughly  atthe  geographic 
center  of  anticipated  population  growth. 
However,  populations  have  a tendency  to 
shift  in  a way  that  is  generally  unpredict- 
able. Furthermore,  the  geographic  center 
may  be  far  removed  from  the  main  com- 
munal activities,  with  the  resultthat 
schools  tend  to  become  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  community. 

A recently  introduced  system  that  could 
be  extended  is  locational  consolidation, 
usually  referred  to  as  the  'education  park.' 
This  system  offers  a better  community 
service  and  allows  several  schools  to 
share  facilities.  Its  major  disadvantages 
are  the  increased  distance  many  students 
must  travel  and  the  creation  of  yet  another 
vast  'thing'  where  so  much  is  already  at  an 
inhuman  scale. 
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3.  Linear : 

Schools 

I 

are  grou 

ped  along 

a linear 

strip 


Another  system  that  is  still  atthe  blueprint 
stage  is  the  'education  concourse.' 

In  this  system,  educational,  residential, 
and  commercial  facilities  are  integrated 
with  suitable  movement  systems  to  form 
a 'linear  city.' 

The  number  of  possible  systems  is,  of 
course,  limited  and  includes  several 
which,  though  they  may  be  theoretically 
feasible,  are  unlikely  to  come  into  being 
for  a long  time.  Perhaps,  then,  the  major 
importance  of  such  systems  is  to  stimulate 
educators  into  a broader  way  of  thinking 
-to  help  them  formulate  plans  that  will 
both  lead  to  overall  cost  savings  and 
bring  the  ideal  of  school  and  community 
integration  a little  closer  to  reality. 
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The  nongraded  school  provided  a prime 
focus  for  attention  and  debate  in  the  edu- 
cational scene  of  the  1 960s.  It  was  ex- 
tolled by  those  who  saw  it  as  a panacea 
for  educational  ills  and  attacked  by  those 
who  regarded  its  freedom  as  license  and 
its  flexibility  as  weakness.  Unfortunately, 
and  on  a broad  front,  it  was  subjected  to 
judgment  stemming  more  from  emotional 
reaction  than  from  informed  opinion.  Just 
what  its  role  and  form  will  be  in  the  1 970s, 
or  what  measure  of  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion it  will  receive,  no  man  can  say. 
Certainly,  however,  the  philosophy  of  the 
nongraded  school  must  survive  if  the 
demands  of  the  future  are  to  be  met. 

I n the  past  two  years,  I have  observed 
attempts  to  establish  a nongraded  struc- 
ture in  a variety  of  schools.  My  observa- 
tions have  led  to  certain  conclusions,  and 
these  conclusions  form  a base  forthe 
remarks  that  follow. 

Conclusion  1 : the  nongraded  school  is 
simple  to  define  and  yet  defies  simple 
definition. 

The  designation  'nongraded  school'  is 
striking  in  its  simplicity.  It  identifies  in  the 
most  elementary  terms  an  educational 
situation  in  which  grade  structure  does 
not  exist.  Beyond  this  identification  of 
what  it  does  not  possess  lie  vast  breadths 
and  depths  of  educational  opportunity. 

In  this  connection,  a brief  examination  of 
informed  comment  on  nongrading  may 
be  useful. 

Buffie  states  that  a nongraded  school  is 
one  'which  ...  is  organized  so  that  the 
individual  student  may  develop  his  aca- 
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demic  and  creative  talents  as  rapidly  or  as 
slowly  as  his  abilities  permit.'1  Hillson 
suggests  that  a nongraded  school  is  'an 
organizational  plan'  that  creates  'a  frame- 
work in  which  better  methods  can  be  used 
and  in  which  fluidity  and  flexibility  allow 
forthe  exploitation  of  various  activities 
which  further  learning.'2 

John  Goodlad  describes  nongrading  as 
follows : 

'. . . in  pure  nongrading,  the  sequence  of 
content  is  determined  by  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  the  subject  matter  and  the 
children's  demonstrated  ability  to  cope 
with  it ; materials  are  selected  to  match 
the  spread  of  individual  differences  exist- 
ing within  the  instructional  group ; and  the 
children  move  upward  according  to  their 
readiness  to  proceed.  Promotion  or  non- 
promotion does  not  exist  as  such.  An  im- 
portant goal  is  to  provide  continuous 
progress  for  each  child 

'Nongrading  isa  vertical  plan  of  school 
organization.  It  cannot  be  compared  with 
ability  grouping  or  any  other  scheme  of 
horizontal  organization.  Failure  to  under- 
stand this  difference  frequently  leads  to 
meaningless  comparisons  of  organiza- 
tional plans  and  ultimately  to  misleading 
conclusions.'3 

Retson  has  a somewhat  different  point 
of  view : 

'A  clear-cut  definition  of  a nongraded 
school  is  even  more  evasive  than  one  for 
a graded  school  and  the  best  definition 
we  can  venture  is  this  one : "A  nongraded 


school  is  one  in  which  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  youngsters  are  given  prime  con- 
sideration and  met  without  the  confining 
influence  of  grade  and  age  lines."  From 
this  definition  one  can  see  that  there  will 
be  as  many  different  nongraded  school 
organizations  as  there  are  systems  claim- 
ing to  be  nongraded.  We  would  not  criti- 
cize or  condemn  a school  system  claiming 
to  be  nongraded  merely  because  it  did 
not  fit  our  own  interpretation  of  non- 
grading, since  patterns  of  organization 
should  differ  depending  on  local  needs  . . . 
Nongradedness  can  bethought  of  in  terms 
of  degrees,  and  the  more  a school's  in- 
structional practices  satisfy  needs  of 
children,  the  more  ideally  nongraded  the 
school  becomes.'4 

Conclusion  2:  The  nongraded  school  is 
often  spoken  of  as  an  accomplished  fact 
and  yet  is  most  difficult  to  find. 

This  statement  recognizes  the  all-too- 
common  assumption  that  possession  of 
certain  characteristics  entitles  a school  to 
be  classified  as  nongraded.  Essential  to 
true  nongrading  is  the  provision  of  an  in- 
structional program  so  designed  as  to 
enable  each  student  to  advance  by  means 
consistent  with  his  ability  and  individual 
need. 

During  the  pastyearand  a half,  I have 
searched  for  nongraded  schools,  but  of 
the  dozen  or  so  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  that  held  promise  of  deserving  the 
classification,  no  more  than  three  ap- 
peared to  qualify. 

In  an  article  in  the  January  1 968  issue  of 
the  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  McLoughlin  makes 
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the  following  statement  about  the  exis- 
tence of  nongraded  schools  in  the  United 
States : 

The  available  estimates  of  the  number  of 
schools  with  nongraded  programs  fluc- 
tuates from  5.5  percent  to  30  percent. 
These,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  are  unquali- 
fied estimates ; they  do  not  consider  the 
quality  of  the  programs  purporting  to  be 
nongraded.  When  this  element  is  added, 
estimates  of  the  number  of  schools  with 
truly  nongraded  programs  shrink  con- 
siderably. Goodlad,  in  1 955,  estimated 
that  less  than  1 percent  of  the  schools  in 
the  country  were  nongraded,  and  in  1 961 
he  felt  that  there  were  probably  fewer 
than  1 25  schools5to  be  found  with 
truly  nongraded  programs. 

'If  uncertainty  marks  present  estimates  of 
the  number  of  schools  operating  non- 
graded programs,  certainly  forecasts  for 
future  growth  are  dubious.  In  1 958  the 
N EA  reported  26.3  percent  of  the  respon- 
dents to  its  survey  saying  they  intended  to 
nongrade  their  schools.  Five  years  later, 
however,  this  estimate  had  dwindled  to 
3.2  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
USOE's  polling  reverses  this  trend.  Of 
schoolsqueried  in  1 958,  only  1 3.4  per- 
cent expected  to  become  nongraded,  but 
two  years  later  this  estimate  doubled  and 
26.3  percent  of  the  respondents  reported 
considering  nongrading  their  schools. 

With  these  conflicting  findings  it  is  diffi- 
culty know  if  the  nongraded  school  is 
coming  into  its  own  or  passing  out  of 
existence.'6 

The  experience  referred  to  above  leads  me 
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to  suspect  that  the  title  of  McLoughlin's 
article,  'The  Phantom  Nongraded  School,' 
provides  a singularly  apt  description  of 
the  current  situation  in  Canada. 

Conclusion  3:  The  nongraded  school 
allegedly  possesses  solutions  to  many  of 
our  problems,  and  yet  for  those  who  seek 
to  establish  it,  it  presents  innumerable 
difficulties. 

A prime  purpose  of  any  educational 
system  is  to  afford  each  of  its  students 
maximum  opportunity  for  personal  devel- 
opment. Implicit  in  such  a purpose  isthe 
acknowledgment  of  the  individuality  of 
each  student  and  a commitmenttothe 
meeting  of  individual  need. 

Hillson  has  said  of  the  nongraded  school 
that  it  'gears  the  school's  administrative 
structure  to  the  intellectual  development 
ofthechild.  Itisa  practical  means  for 


making  it  possible  forteachers  to  per- 
sonalize instruction  for  every  youngster.'7 
Carrying  this  thought  a step  farther, 
Goodlad  refersto  nongrading  as  'a  scheme 
of  school  organization  facilitating  the 
unbroken  progression  of  learners.'8 

Any  attempt  to  lay  hold  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  nongrading  requires 
acceptance  of  certain  objectives.  These 
objectives  find  expression  in  a program 
designed  to : 

1 . Meetthe  unique  physical,  psychologi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  social  needsof  each 
student. 

2.  Provide  for  individual  progress  through 
assessment  of  current  performance  and 
maturation  level  of  pupils. 

3.  Facilitate  maximum  personal  develop- 
ment so  that  each  student  may  function 
effectively  as  a member  of  his  various 
communities. 
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The  finding  of  answers  to  the  questions 
provoked  by  this  basic  program  design  is 
a significant  preliminary  step  in  the  non- 
grading process.  The  following  are  repre- 
sentative of  relevant  areas  of  inquiry : 

1 . How  can  we  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  each  individual's  physical, 
psychological,  and  intellectual  needs  ? 

2.  How  can  we  assess  our  ability  to  meet 
these  needs  ? 

3.  How  can  we  establish  performance  and 
maturation  levels  for  each  student  at  any 
given  time? 

4.  How  can  we  determine  the  intellectual 
and  physical  potential  of  each  student  ? 

5.  How  can  we  identify  and  fosterthe 
personal  attributes  required  by  each 
student  for  effective  participation  in 
society  - present  and  future  ? 

6.  How  can  we  utilize  available  resources 
to  ensure  maximum  benefit  to  all  students? 

7.  How  can  we  provide  for  each  student 
a program  tailored  to  meet  his  particular 
needs  and  to  capitalize  upon  his  individual 
potential  ? 

It  is  increasingly  obvious  that  schools 
seeking  to  establish  a nongraded  structure 
must  rely  heavily  upon  the  services  of 
specially  trained  members  of  staff,  child 
guidance  clinics,  and  the  like.  The  move 
from  the  generalities  of  speculation  to  the 
specifics  of  implementation  follows  a 
pathway  marked  by  the  question,  'How  ?’ ; 
and  until  the  'hows'  of  accomplishment 
are  translated  into  workable  form,  the 
nongraded  school  will  continue  to  exist 
largely  in  theory. 

Conclusion  4:  The  nongraded  school  is  at 
once  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

As  educators  create  programs  that  move 
ever  closer  to  realization  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  nongraded  school,  new  practices, 
new  emphases,  and  new  roles  will  evolve. 
Progress  towards  true  nongrading  will  be 
accompanied  by  significant  mutations. 
Every  change  will  hold  something  of  birth 
and  death  - every  step  will  be  a beginning 
and  an  end. 

A Vision  of  the  Nongraded  School 

To  invest  with  form  and  substance  what 
we  know  only  as  theory  is  to  play  the  part 
of  the  seer.  Perhaps,  however,  the  time  is 
ripe  to  do  just  that  and  to  conjure  up  a 
vision  of  what  might  transpire  in  a non- 
graded school,  focusing  on  the  dimen- 
sions of  people  and  program. 

The  vision  reveals  that  the  principals, 
teachers,  and  students  - those  who  make 
up  the  'people'  dimension  - are  perform- 
ing roles  that  have  changed  significantly. 
Principals  are  seeking  to  meet  a new  set  of 
performance  requirements  ; they  are  co- 
ordinating decision  making,  mediating 


areas  of  conflict,  and  formulating  designs 
forthe  future.  Teachers  are  experiencing 
a more  personal  involvement  with  their 
students  and  are  gaining  increased  knowl- 
edge of  each  individual's  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  By  virtue  of  new  knowledge 
and  increased  role  flexibility,  they  are  able 
to  design  programs  tailored  to  individual 
needs  and  individual  progress  rates.  The 
relaxation  of  conventional  restrictions 
finds  suggestions  for  more  effective  re- 
source utilization  flowing  freely  from  staff 
to  principal.  The  employment  of  para- 
professionals  releases  teachers  from  non- 
professional duties  and  facilitates  inter- 
action with  students  and  colleagues. 

Pupils,  too,  enjoy  a greater  measure  of 
freedom.  They  progress  at  different  rates 
and  in  varying  ways.  They  work  in  large 
groups,  small  groups,  oralone,  with  indi- 
vidual discovery  becoming  the  prime 
motivating  force.  Uniformity  is  replaced 
by  variety- variety  disciplined  by  interest 
and  directed  by  personal  need. 

The  vision  reveals  that  the  disciplines  or 
subject  areas  are  no  longer  the  focal  point 
of  the  program.  They  have  been  displaced 
by  patterns  of  performance  or  skill  areas 
built  around  four  qualities  regarded  as 
'imperatives'  to  effective  living  -communi- 
cation, problem  solving,  relating  to  others, 
and  personal  accomplishment.  Education 
is  no  longer  compartmentalized  into  re- 
strictive domains  of  knowledge.  Its  seam- 
less cloak  enfolds  new  breadths  of  human 
endeavor  and  new  lengths  of  knowledge 
integration. 

So  much  forthe  vision  of  the  nongraded 
school. 

The  Strategy  of  Realization 

The  'how'  factor  mentioned  in  earlier  con- 
siderations now  becomes  vital.  Nongrad- 
ing, like  other  innovations,  begins  with  the 
realization  that  the  attempt  to  bring  about 
educational  change  must  be  directed  to- 
wards increased  effectiveness.  Meaning- 
ful change  can  occur  only  when  the 
initiator  knows  precisely  what  he  is  at- 
tempting and  can  succeed  only  when  he 
subjects  his  activity  to  constant  evaluation 
and  refinement.  There  can  be  no  common 
blueprint,  for  each  school  is  a special  situ- 
ation with  problems  peculiarto  itself. 
Staffs  and  student  bodies  vary,  and  from 
this  variation  rises  the  challenge  that  ren- 
ders nongrading  a personal  exercise  for 
those  who  undertake  it. 

Widespread  lack  of  understanding  and 
frequent  vague  comment  about  nongrad- 
ing have  tended  to  attach  to  it  a kind  of 
mystique.  There  is  no  mystique  - non- 
grading is  essentially  a sound,  workable. 


humane  philosophy  of  education  that 
seeks  to  assess  the  strengths  and  the 
weaknesses  of  each  student  and  to  pro- 
vide for  all  a program  that  ensures  con- 
tinuous growth  and  development.  Non- 
grading is  not  magic,  but  if  principals  and 
teachers  can  be  freed  to  exploit  their  cre- 
ative talents  in  serving  the  individual 
needs  of  their  clients,  it  may  well  provide 
a broad  new  highway  to  human  better- 
ment. 
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Nouveaux  horizons 
pour  les  francophones 

Rheal  R.  Perron,  president  du  Comitede 
langue  francaise  de  I'Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teachers'  Federation,  et  Dormer 
Ellis,  professeuragrege,  OISE 


La  population  franco-ontarienne  de  sept 
cent  mille  habitants  represente  environ 
huit  pour  cent  de  la  population  totale  de  la 
province.  Au  niveau  elementaire,  au  dela 
de  quatre-vingt-dix  mille  elevesfrequen- 
tent  I'ecole ; au  niveau  secondaire,  environ 
vingt-deux  mille  selon  les  statistiques 
courantes. 

Le  passage  du  Bill  1 41  en  1 968  ajoutait 
une  nouvelle  page  a I'histoire  de  I'educa- 
tion  franco-ontarienne.  Cette  loi  permet 
I'etablissement  d'ecoles  secondaires  pu- 
bliques  ou  on  peut  enseignertoutes  les 
matieres  en  francais.  Ainsi  les  franco- 
phones sont  desormais  en  mesure  de 
poursuivre  leurs  etudes  dans  leur  langue 
maternelle,  non  seulement  aux  niveaux 
elementaire  et  universitaire,  mais  a tous 
les  niveaux. 

Avant  le  projet  de  loi  de  1 968,  les  etu- 
diantsde  langue  francaise  frequentaient 
I'ecole  privee  a leurs  propres  frais  ou 
I'ecole  publique  qui  offrait  la  majorite  des 
disciplines  en  anglais.  Les  ecoles  privees 
au  nombre  d'environ  trente,  en  1 965,  ne 
pouvaientdesservirtoute  la  population 
francophone,  les  ecoles  publiques  ang- 
laises,  meme  avec  un  certain  nombre  de 
matieres  enseignees  en  francais,  ne  per- 
mettaient  pas  aux  etudiants  d'ascendance 
francaise  de  parvenir  a un  developpement 
harmonieux  et  integral  de  toutes  leurs 
facultes  et  aptitudes. 

Une  penurie  de  travaux  de  recherches  sur 
I'effet  de  ce  double  systeme  nous  em- 
peche  de  tirer  des  conclusions  precises. 

Les  statistiques  du  ministere  de  ('educa- 
tion demontrent  cependant  que  les  eleves 
francophones  choisissaient  le  cours 
general  dans  la  majorite  des  cas,  plutot 
que  les  cours  commerciaux  et  techniques. 

En  1 965,  Monsieur  Rheal  Perron  fit  une 
etude  comparative  des  etudiants  franco- 
phones de  Sudbury  qui  frequentaient,  soit 
les  6coles  privees,  soit  les  ecoles  pu- 
bliques. Parmi  les  questions  qui  I'interes- 
saient  particulierement,  signalons  les 
suivantes : 

les  caracteristiques  des  etudiants  (apti- 
tudes academiques,  age,  sexe,  etc.) ; 


les  caracteristiques  du  milieu  familial 
(niveau  d'instruction  des  parents,  nombre 
d'enfants,  occupation,  salaire,  etc.) ; 

les  raisons  invoquees  par  les  parents  et 
les  etudiants  pour  choisir  I'une  ou  I'autre 
ecole. 

Ce  travail  de  recherche  a tire  au  clair 
certains  faits : 

1 . Les  etudiants  des  ecoles  privees  ont 
obtenu  de  meilleurs  resultats  sur  les  tests 
d'intelligencedans  les  deux  langues. 

2.  Les  etudiants  des  ecoles  privies  etaient 
plus  jeunes  que  les  etudiants  des  ecoles 
publiques,  ce  qui  peut  indiquer  une  plus 
grande  acceleration  au  niveau  elemen- 
taire. 

3.  Compare  au  pourcentage  des  garcons, 
le  pourcentage  desfilles  qui  frequentaient 
les  ecoles  privees  etait  plus  eleve. 

4.  Un  plus  grand  nombre  d'etudiants  des 
ecoles  privees  parlaient  francais  a la 
maison  plus  de  la  moitie  du  temps. 

5.  Les  parents  des  etudiants  dans  les 
ecoles  privees  avaient  plus  d'annees  de 
scolarite.  Les  enfants  dont  les  parents 
exercaient  une  profession  liberate  fre- 
quentaient, en  grande  majorite,  les  ecoles 
privees. 

6.  Les  parents  qui  choisissaient  les  ecoles 
privees  etaient  financierement  plus  favo- 
rises  tant  par  un  nombre  plus  restreint 
d'enfants  que  par  un  travail  plus  lucratif. 

7.  Les  raisons  primordiales  (quatre-vingt- 
dix  pour  cent)  donnees  par  les  etudiants 
pourfrequenter  I'ecole  privee  etaient  les 
suivantes  : une  meilleure  connaissance  de 
la  langue  francaise,  I'enseignementde  la 
religion,  une  preparation  plus  adequate  a 
la  vie. 

8.  Les  raisons  primordiales  citees  par  les 
etudiants  pourfrequenter  I'ecole  publique 
presentaient  un  aspect  plutot  negatif,  a 
savoirdes  ressources  pecuniaires  insuf- 
fisantes  pour  defrayer  le  cout  de  la  scola- 
rite a une  ecole  privee.  D'autres  motifs,  tels 
que  la  proximite  de  I'ecole,  I'entourage  des 
amis,  le  non-enseignement  de  la  religion, 
la  possibility  de  suivre  un  cours  commer- 
cial ou  technique  sechiff rent  a moins  de 
dix  pour  cent  seulement  dans  chaque  cas. 

Cette  etude  revele  que  les  francophones 
preferaient  une  ecole  a caractere  francais, 
puisque  le  choix  de  I'ecole  publique,  dans 
beau  coup  de  cas,  etait  un  pis- a Her.  II  res- 
sort  egalement  de  cette  etude  que  les 
etudiants  favorises  appartenaient  a des 


families  dont  le  style  de  vie  etait  plus  eleve. 

Les  autorites  des  ecoles  privees  dans  leur 
memoire  de  1 966  sur  la  situation  actuelle 
et  la  perspective  d'avenir  de  ces  ecoles 
ont  decrit  les  difficultes  economiques  qui 
ne  leur  permettaient  plus  d'offrir  un  evan- 
tail  suffisant  de  cours  aux  francophones. 

A moins  d'obtenir  certaines  subventions 
gouvernementales,  ils  devaient  signer 
I'arret  de  mort  des  ecoles  privees.  Dans  ce 
document,  ils  recommandent  d'abord  que 
'les  ecoles  secondaires  privees  franco- 
ontariennes  adoptent  la  formule  disso- 
ciation au  secteur  public  comme  le 
systeme  qui  leur  permettrait,  dans  le  con- 
texte  actuel,  de  servir  plus  adequatement 
la  population  franco-ontarienne,'  et 
ensuite  que  la  ou  ('association  est  impos- 
sible un  regime  d'integration  soit  adopte. 

Par  la  suite,  de  nombreux  memoires 
soumis  au  gouvernement  ont  certes  aides 
a faire  passer,  en  juillet  1 968,  le  projet  de 
loi  (Bill  1 41 ) qui  a permis  I'etablissement 
d'ecoles  de  langue  francaise  en  Ontario. 
Dans  plusieurs  milieux,  des  problemes  de 
logement  ont  surgi.  A Toronto,  I'ecole 
fonctionne  dans  des  classes  portatives. 

A Welland,  Ottawa,  Haileybury, Timmins, 
Kapuskasing  et  Hearst,  la  commission 
scolaire  a loue  des  edifices  appartenant 
aux  proprietaires  d'ecoles  privees.  A North 
Bay,  une  ecole  a double  equipe  dessert 
les  deux  groupes  ethniques.  A Sudbury 
on  a construit  un  edifice  complet  pour  les 
francophones.  D'autres  regions  etudient 
encore  diverses  modalites,  mais  I'avenir 
semble  assure. 

L'etablissement  plutot  recent  des  ecoles 
francaises  ne  nous  permet  pas  encore  de 
fournirdes  preuvesscientifiquesde  leur 
valeur,  mais  on  peut  esperer  que  des  cher- 
cheurs  francophones  collaborant  avec 
I'lnstitut  d'etudes  pedagogiques  de 
I'Ontario  s'interesseront  a ce  sujet  dans 
un  avenirtres  rapproche. 

Nous  avons  franchi  une  nouvelle  etape 
dans  I'histoire  tumultueuse  de  nos  droits 
en  education.  Dorenavant  les  etudiants 
franco-ontariens  pourront  s'epanouir 
pleinement  et  assumer  leur  role  de  citoyen 
a part  entiere  dans  cette  province,  fiers  de 
leur  heritage  culturel. 

Give  us  a place  to  stand  and  a place  to  grow 
And  call  this  land  Ontario 
A place  to  liveforyou  and  me 
With  hopes  as  high  as  the  tallest  tree. 

Une  place  au  soleil,  une  ecole  a nous 
C'est  posseder  un  sur  atout 
Pourvousserviravec  brio, 
ONTARI-ARI-ARI-O. 
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SomeThoughts 
on  Educational 
Research 

and  Development 

From  an  interview  with  Dr.  Francis 
S.  Chase,  former  Chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Educational  Laboratories  in  the 
United  States  and  the  1 969  Peter 
Sandiford  Visiting  Professor  at  OISE. 


What  is  the  present  national 
set-up  for  educational  research 
and  development  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Chase  : Research  and  development 
in  education  in  the  United  States  has 
received  considerable  impetus  in  the 
past  ten  years  through  federal  sup- 
port to  university  centers  and 
regional  educational  laboratories. 

At  present  there  are  fifteen  educa- 
tional laboratories  under  regional 
boards  of  directors,  nine  R and  D 
centers  under  university  sponsor- 
ship, and  a National  Laboratory  on 
Early  Childhood  Education  funded 
underthe  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  In  addition  there 
are  several  research  and  develop- 
ment centers  in  vocational  educa- 
tion and  special  education  funded 
under  other  acts  of  Congress.  All  of 
these  organizations,  as  well  as 
numerous  special  grants  for  research 
projects,  are  administered  through 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The 
National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  several  otherfederal  agencies 
and  departments  also  engage  to 
some  extent  in  educational  research 
and  development.  You  can  see, 
therefore,  that  the  situation  is  quite 
complicated,  although  thetotal 
federal  expenditure  for  research  and 
development  in  education  has  been 
estimated  at  only  $1 00  million  a year. 


What  educational  products  are 
coming  out  of  these  centers  and 
laboratories  ? 

Chase  : Instructional  systems  are  one 
example.  Among  these  I might 
mention  'Patterns  in  Arithmetic,'  a 
televised  program  produced  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Centerfor 
Cognitive  Learning  and  now  being 
used  by  over  three  hundred 
thousand  students. 

Then  there  is  'Individually  Prescribed 
Instruction,-  a system  for  adapting 
materials  and  instruction  to  individ- 
ual needs  and  abilities  as  revealed 
by  diagnostic  and  evaluative  pro- 
cedures. The  IPI  system  was 
developed  by  the  Learning  Research 
and  Development  Center  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  was 
further  developed  by  Research  for 
Better  Schools  (a  regional  labora- 
tory at  Philadelphia).  It  is  currently 
undergoing  extensive  field  testing 
in  mathematics,  reading,  and  other 
elementary  school  subjects  in 
roughly  a hundred  schools  through- 
out the  States. 

A self -instructional  package  for  the 
improvement  of  teaching  skills  has 
been  produced  by  the  Far  West 
Laboratory  for  Educational  Research 
and  Development.  This  package, 
which  will  be  available  for  use  after 
laboratory  and  field  testing,  is  based 
on  microteaching  techniques  in- 
volving self-analysisthrough  video- 
taping that  were  worked  out  at  the 
Stanford  Centerfor  Research  and 
Development  in  Teaching. 

Other  products  in  advanced  stages 
of  development  includesuch  com- 
prehensive systems  for  the  facilita- 
tion of  learning  as  Southwest 
Educational  Development  Labora- 
tory's bilingual  program,  the  pro- 
gram in  reading  and  language  arts 
developed  by  the  Southwest 
Laboratory  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
Central  Midwestern  Laboratory's 
comprehensive  program  in 
mathematics. 

Still  other  products  are  intended  to 
facilitate  institutional  planning  and 
changes,  the  effective  use  of  urban 
environments  and  resources  in  edu- 
cation, and  the  adaptation  of 
sophisticated  technologies  of  data 
processing  and  communication  to 
educational  use. 


How  much  of  the  educational 
research  being  carried  out  in  the 
United  States  is  transferable  to 
other  countries,  in  particular 
to  Canada  ? 


Chase  : I have  always  regarded  the 
transfer  of  educational  information 
between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  as  a two-way  affair  that 
acknowledges  no  barriers.  Neverthe- 
less, I am  unwilling  to  advocate  the 
widespread  transfer  of  educational 
materials  and  procedures  unless 
they  have  been  properly  adapted  to 
the  particular  cultures  and  popula- 
tions concerned.  And  this  is  equally 
true  within  individual  countries  as 
large  as  Canada  and  the  United 
States  where  the  populations  are  so 
mixed. 


Don't  you  think  that  the  amount 
of  adaptation  depends  on  the 
subject  matter  ? Mathematics 
courses,  I should  have  thought, 
could  be  used  the  world  over. 

Chase  : To  some  extent  that's  true, 
but  even  in  a subject  like  mathe- 
matics, cultural  differences  can  still 
be  influential.  The  Japanese,  it 
appears,  are  especially  successful 
at  teaching  mathematics,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whethertheir  methods 
would  work  as  well  elsewhere. 


How  does  OISE  compare  with 
the  kind  of  set-up  you  have  in 
the  States  ? 

Chase  : OISE  is  a complex  organi- 
sation with  broad  responsibility  for 
improving  education  through 
graduate  study,  research,  develop- 
ment, and  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. This  type  of  organization 
contrasts  with  the  set-up  in  the 
United  States,  where  educational 
research  and  development  are  en- 
trusted to  many  different  types  of 
organization.  Because  it  has  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preparation  of 
educational  personnel  as  well  asfor 
research  and  development,  OISE 
starts  with  certain  theoretical  ad- 
vantages. Nevertheless,  it  faces 
many  similar  problems  in  estab- 
lishing common  goals  and  getting 
its  own  members  and  those  in  co- 
operating agenciesto  work  to- 
gether toward  them.  And  these 
problems  cannot  be  solved  by 
structure  alone-only  agreement  on 
a set  of  values  that  accommodates 
the  many  kinds  of  contribution 
necessary  will  bring  about  educa- 
tional change. 

I can't  predict  which  kind  of 
organization  - that  in  the  United 
States  or  that  in  OISE  - will  prove 
more  successful,  but  from  an  objec- 
tive standpoint  I welcome  the  fact 
that  we  have  a basis  of  comparison. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
research  work  being  done  here  ? 

Chase  : I have  met  many  people  at 
OISE  who  have  a great  deal  to  con- 
tribute to  knowledge  and  improved 
practice  in  education  and,  without 
wishing  to  single  out  individuals,  I 
have  seen  some  excellent  work  in 
progress.  I have  noticed,  too,  a 
sense  of  impatience  with  the  prog- 
ress made  in  moving  from  the  dis- 
covery of  knowledge  to  its  utili- 
zation in  schools  and  colleges.  This 
impatience  with  present  achieve- 
ments is  wholesome,  but  perhaps 
more  effort  should  be  made  to 
channel  energies  into  productive 
lines  before  frustration  occurs. 
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As  I understand  it,  a lot  has  been 
done  at  the  Institute  this  past 
year  to  channel  energies  more 
productively  and  to  focus  the 
Institute's  research  effort  on  a 
few  major  areas  of  concern.  The 
people  who  are  frustrated  with 
the  Institute  - or  so  it  seems  to 
me-are  the  teachers.  'What 
hasOISEdoneformeinmy 
classroom  ?'  is  a complaint  we 
often  hear.  What  do  you  think 
are  reasonable  expectations  for 
teachers  to  have  of  OISE  ? 

Chase  : You  have  posed  the  ques- 
tion most  difficult  of  all  to  answer. 

It  is  one  that  faces  almost  every 
educational  research  organization. 
Research,  however  well  conceived, 
usually  takes  a long  time  to  affect 
educational  practices.  Theoretically 
you  can  help  to  overcome  this  time 
lag  by  involving  a great  many  people, 
including  teachers,  at  an  early  stage 
and  making  use  of  theirtalents  in 
articulating  problems  and  planning 
research.  But  this  in  turn  raises 
other  problems.  For  one  thing,  it  is 
very  time  consuming.  Foranother, 
it  tends  to  retard  the  formation  of 
cohesive  work  groups  with  the 
concentration  and  variety  of  talent 
required  forthe  design,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  of  significantly 
superior  alternatives.  The  overall 
result-  a lot  of  activity  to  produce 
very  little  change. 

But  when  teachers  look  at 
OISE's  large  annual  budget, 
they  not  unreasonably  expect 
to  see  some  return  from  this 
investment. 

Chase  : Compared  with  the  budget 
of  most  research  and  development 
operations,  OISE's  is  not  large, 
especially  when  you  take  into 
account  the  graduate  study  and 
training  function  which  the  Insti- 
tute performs.  In  the  present  state 
of  educational  research,  validated 
research  findings  and  appropriate 
technologies  are  extremely  limited 
and  a lot  of  time  and  a lot  of  money 
are  necessary  to  develop  a viable 
product. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  come  up 
with  products  quickly,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  come  up  quickly  with 
products  of  tested  and  superior 
performance.  I thinkthatissome- 
thing  many  people  in  the  educa- 
tional community  do  not  yet 
understand. 


Whatdoyou  see  astheroleof 
the  teacher  in  educational 
innovation  ? 

Chase  : I think  every  school  needs  to 
be  a research  and  development 
center  on  a small  scale,  with  teachers 
identifying  needs  and  addressing 
themselvesto  meetingthose  needs. 
No  innovation  from  outside  will 
succeed  unless  teachers  and  other 
school  personnel  exercise  their  own 
imaginations  and  creativity  in 
making  use  of  it.  As  the  resources 
available  to  schools  are  necessarily 
limited,  they  should  be  able  to  look 
to  such  institutes  as  OISE  for  help  - 
for  information,  for  example,  about 
curriculum  alternatives  and  the  dif- 
ferent demandsthese  alternatives 
will  make  on  the  running  of  the 
school.  With  this  kind  of  help, 
teachers  might  become  active  and 
effective  partners  in  innovation. 


Whatisyouropinion  of  com- 
plete curriculum  packages  as 
against  sample  units  that  teach- 
ers can  develop  into  courses  for 
themselves  ? 

Chase  : I think  both  have  a place ; 
but  it  is  essential  that  research  and 
development  agencies  specify  in 
detail  their  objectives  and  the  set  of 
conditions  necessary  to  achieve 
these  objectives. 

In  my  experience,  most  of  the  better 
packages  leave  alternatives  open  to 
the  teacher  and  thereby  increase  his 
range  of  choice.  It  would,  however, 
be  an  interesting  experimentto  pro- 
videsometeachers  with  general 
guidelines,  leaving  them  to  work 
out  their  own  procedures,  and  to 
have  others  follow  the  prescriptions 
in  detail.  I think  comparison  of  the 
results  would  show  that  it  depends 
on  the  individual  teacher : some  like 
to  work  things  out  for  themselves ; 
others  like  to  betold  explicitly  what 
to  do. 


What  sort  of  training  do  you 
envisage  for  teachers  in  the 
future  ? 


Chase  : It's  partly  a question  of  how 
much  investment  society  is  willing 
to  make  in  the  education  of  teachers. 
In  the  education  of  a physician 
there  is  an  expectation  that  after  a 
good  ground  ingin  the  biological 
and  other  sciences  he  will  be  pro- 
vided with  clinical  and  laboratory 
experience,  during  which  he  can 
practice  skills  in  diagnosis  and 
treatment  with  the  help  of  highly 
qualified  specialists.  This  kind  of 
training  is  expensive.  So,  too,  are 
the  programs  of  preparation  for 
lawyers  and  engineers.  In  teacher 
education,  by  contrast,  there  is 
heavy  reliance  on  conveying  infor- 
mation through  lectures  and  reading, 
supplementing  this  by  exhortations 
regarding  appropriate  behavior. 

Little  opportunity  is  given  to  ac- 
quire and  practice  the  desired  skills 
under  clinical  or  field  conditions 
with  adequate  evaluation. 

What  about  practice  teaching  ? 

Chase : For  mostteachersthistends 
to  be  a poor  experience  - directed, 
as  Dr.  lannacone's  study  has  shown, 
by  how  to  get  through  the  day  with 
the  least  discomfort  rather  than 
how  to  promote  the  learning  of 
students.  In  my  view,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  teacher  education 
begins  when  the  teacher  is  inter- 
acting with  students.  From  then  on, 
teacher  education  should  continue 
indefinitely. 

Such  techniques  as  microteaching, 
with  the  breakdown  of  theteach- 
ing  process  into  definable  skills, 
offer  excellent  training  possibilities ; 
whereas  upto  now  teaching  has 
been  largely  an  imitative  art,  I 
think  it  will  become  in  the  future  a 
far  more  clearly  defined  set  of  skills, 
ontheonehand,  anda  far  more 
creative  art,  on  the  other.  The  prac- 
tice of  teaching  as  an  art  becomes 
possible  only  through  a command 
of  techniquesfor  motivating, 
ordering,  and  evaluating  learning. 


What  about  training  teachers 
already  inschoolssothatthey 
are  equipped  to  handle  the 
many  changes  occurring  in 
education  ? 

Chase  : I think  all  schools  need  to 
provide  for  this  kind  of  training  by 
setting  aside  time  during  the  teach- 
ing day  and  by  making  essential 
facilities  available.  I believethat 
here,  too,  new  methods  of  com- 
munication can  make  a significant 
contribution  to  the  re-education 
process,  connecting  outlying 
districts  to  central  banks  of  infor- 
mation and  helping  to  place  re- 
education on  an  individual  basis. 

As  for  summer  schools,  I regard 
them  as  a useful  source  of  ideas, 
but  they  are  no  substitute  for  re- 
education within  the  actual  school 
environment. 


You  have  had  long  experience 
in  education.  Dr.  Chase,  and 
seem  to  have  occupied  almost 
every  position  in  the  educa- 
tional hierarchy.  What  are  your 
opinions  of  the  changes  going 
on  in  education  today  ? 

Chase  : I think  many  of  them  are  long 
overdue,  especially  in  the  individ- 
ualization of  the  learning  process. 
Nevertheless,  when  I look  back 
overthe  past  sixty  years  and  consider 
how  little  schools  have  changed  in 
that  time,  then  I think  it  is  un- 
realistic to  expect  everything  to 
happen  within  two  or  three  years. 

In  my  view,  we  shall  be  very  lucky 
if  we  have  achieved  the  necessary 
restructuring  of  our  educational 
system  by  the  year  2000  - even  if 
we  invest  as  heavily  in  education  as 
I believe  weshould.  Atthesame 
time,  I look  forward  to  the  future 
with  optimism.  Education  has  never 
been  so  severely  challenged  as  it  is 
today ; and  has  never  had  so  many 
potentially  powerful  means  for  the 
reconstruction  of  educational  insti- 
tutions and  practices. 
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The  second  teacher  also  has  the  oppor-  It  has  been  found  that  children  and  teach- 
tunity  to  clarify  ideas  that  emerge  in  dis-  ers  involved  in  this  type  of  program  are 
cussion  groups  because  he  is  acting  as  an  capable  of  spontaneously  forming  sub- 
observer, and  his  lack  of  involvement  with  groups  when  they  are  appropriate.  These 
any  viewpoint  enables  him  to  maintain  a subgroups  are  governed  by  the  insepar- 
balance  among  the  ideas  that  are  gener-  able  combination  of  subject  matter  and 
ated.  Since  he  is  able  to  devote  his  energies  personal  relationships.  In  these  small 
to  watching  and  gauging  the  reactions  of  groups  it  becomes  easier  for  teachers  to 
individual  children  in  a large  group,  he  is  identify  specific  problem  areas  and  to 
more  able  than  the  discussion  leader  to  initiate  meaningful  dialogue.  Because  the 
intervene  at  a moment  crucial  to  the  learn-  teachers  in  the  group  frequently  switch 
ing  situation  and  take  advantage  by  intro-  roles,  the  children  become  aware  that 
ducing  appropriate  follow-up  activities.  adults  are  also  learners  and  can  assume 


When  we  speak  of  team  teaching,  we  are 
not  discussing  the  exchange  of  classes  for 
teachi  ng  specific  subjects,  or  the  com- 
bination of  a number  of  classes  in  one 
room  with  teachers  lecturing  in  turn. 

While  these  are  wholly  acceptable  forms 
of  collaboration  allowing  each  teacher  to 
practice  his  own  particular  skill  with  a . 
wider  group  of  pupils,  they  are  limited  in 
that  they  do  not  allow  the  teacher  to  de- 
velop new  skills. 

Team  teaching,  we  believe,  should  create 
newand  vital  roles fortheteachertofill 
and  so  oblige  him,  by  virtue  of  these  roles, 
to  develop  skills  and  proficiencies  in  un- 
familiarcurriculum  areas.  Regrettably 
when  team  teaching  has  been  introduced 
in  ourschools,  it  has  too  often  been  im- 
posed on  teachers,  and  this  has  tended  to 
prevent  them  from  teaching  effectively. 
The  team-teaching  organization  should 
be  generated  by  the  teachers  themselves, 
not  by  administrative  policy,  and  should 
derive  from  the  need  to  form  groups  and 
the  ability  to  work  together  productively. 


Teachers  will  of  course  need  time  to  learn 
and  develop  as  they  grow  into  their  new 
roles.  But  if  the  individual  team  members 
are  sensitive  to  and  perceptive  of  the 
special  qualities  of  their  fellow  teachers, 
they  can  enlarge  upon  their  own  knowl- 
edge and  experiences. 


Ateam-teaching  arrangement  also  allows 
a greater  variety  of  roles  to  be  played 
simultaneously  and  makes  available  to  the 
pupils  a wider  base  of  possible  responses. 
The  presence  of  more  than  one  teacher 
enriches  the  psychological  stage  by  pro- 
viding a greater  variety  of  stimuli  to  which 
students  can  respond.  The  presence  of 
more  than  oneteachercan  also  consider- 
ably modify  the  environment  in  the  class- 
room. While  one  acts  as  a group  leader, 
the  other  is  free  to  alleviate  stresses  that 
occur.  For  example,  when  clashes  take 
place  in  the  classroom,  a teacher  on  the 
team  is  free  to  intervene  and  follow 
through  in  a way  that  is  not  possible  for  a 
teacher  working  alone. 


equal  status  with  them  in  a learning 
situation. 

Team  teaching  requires  a great  deal  of 
planning.  This  of  course  implies  planning 
toward  joint  goals,  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  as  the  goals  of  the  individ- 
ual teacher.  As  teachers  are  generally 
inclined  to  operate  at  an  intuitive  level, 
they  must  learn  to  articulate  their  ideas 
clearly  so  that  fruitful  discussions  may 
evolve  from  their  planning  sessions. 

The  rationale  used  at  the  Institute  of  Child 
Study  has  been  developed  from  a program 
in  which  thirty  children  and  three  teachers 
studied  pollution  and  in  which  team 
teaching  often  proved  to  be  an  effective 
technique. 


On  one  occasion  there  was  a general 
examination  of  the  problem  of  pollution 
in  afull  class  discussion.  One  teacher, 
who  acted  as  discussion  leader,  concen- 
trated on  developing  the  skills  of  language, 
of  listening,  thinking,  and  discussing. 

The  other  teacher,  who  acted  as  a 'pseudo- 
peer,'  consulted  with  the  children  during 
the  discussion  and  helped  them  to  orga- 
nize theirthoughts.  She  wasalso  in  a 
position  to  interject  additional  ideas  and 
information.  At  an  appropriate  point,  the 
second  teacher  was  able  to  withdraw  a 
small  group  of  children  to  follow  up  a 
specific  area  of  interest  related  to  the  topic. 
In  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  the  class  had 
the  benefit  of  either  continuing  thedis- 
cussion  or  going  on  to  an  entirely  different 
topic  with  the  leader. 

On  another  occasion,  three  teachers  took 
the  class  to  a sewage  treatment  plant. 

A number  of  new  roles  evolved  from  the 
collaboration  of  the  teachers. 


One  of  the  teachers  was  free  to  drive  the 
school  vehicle.  Another,  armed  with  a 
portable  recorder,  contrived  to  tape  the 
guide's  lecture,  the  children's  questions, 
the  discussions  which  followed,  and  the 
information  contributed  by  the  adults. 
This  helped  to  stimulate  the  performance 
of  the  children.  A third,  equipped  with  a 
camera,  concentrated  her  attention  en- 
tirely on  data  collection.  The  photographs 
that  she  took  considerably  enhanced  the 
learning  experience  when  they  were 
brought  back  to  the  school  and  used  by 
the  children. 


E.A.  Hunterand  C.  Alikakos 
Institute  of  Child  Study/University 
of  Toronto 
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In  this  case,  the  children  had  access  to 
three  separate  adults,  and  they  were  able 
to  relate  to  each  adult  in  a different  way. 
The  roles  that  the  teachers  played  were 
not  static ; rather,  they  interchanged  spon- 
taneously as  the  situation  warranted. 
Because  this  was  a team-teaching  situa- 
tion, the  teachers  and  the  children  were 
able  to  follow  up  the  experience  in  a far 
more  effective  and  rewarding  manner. 

While  team  teaching  has  great  potential, 
it  is  not,  of  course,  always  the  most  effec- 
tive teaching  method.  Every  learning 
situation  has  its  own  unique  requirements, 
and  the  method  selected  should  be  tai- 
lored to  meetthese  needs.  In  orderto 
facilitate  the  use  of  teaching  techniques 
best  suited  to  given  classes  and  subject 
areas,  school  buildings  as  well  as  school 
staffs  must  be  flexible.  Each  successful 
teaching  technique  can  be  regarded  only 
as  a part  of  the  broadening  repertoire 
available  to  today's  teachers  through  new 
philosophies,  equipment,  and  facilities. 


Reactionary 

or 

Realistic ? 

A Fight  for  Education 


A collection  of  comments  from 
Fight  for  Education  : A Black  Paper, 
edited  by  C.B.  Cox  and  A.  E.  Dyson 
and  published  by  The  Critical 
Quarterly  Society,  2 Radciiffe 
Avenue,  London  N.  W.10,  England 
(5s.  6d.). 


The  contributors  are  concerned  with 
'fundamental  principles  which  in 
recent  years  have  been  violated  by 
most  administrative  recommenda- 
tions and  decisions  about  education 
. . . We  believe  that  the  spirit  of  anti - 
education  must  be  fought. ' 


. . . even  it  he  is  a pure  sociologist 
he  must  be  aware  of  Circe  and  the 
Minotaur . . 


No  society  can  abandon  all  tough- 
ness in  its  educational  system  with- 
out, in  the  end,  becoming  soft  itself. 
If  it  becomes  soft,  it  will  not  survive. 
There  is  no  hope  for  a people,  none 
of  whom  has  been  taughtto  do  any- 
thing properly  ortothinkany  prob- 
lem through,  with  rigor,  to  its 
essence. 

From  'The  Egalitarian  Threat'- 
Angus  Maude 


An  old  Scottish  mathematics  master 
once  said,  'The  royal  road  to  mathe- 
matics is  six  examples  a night,  six 
nights  a week,  and  twelve  on  Sun- 
day.' He  was  a God-fearing  man  and 
an  elder  of  the  kirk ; but  he  was  evi- 
dently prepared  even  in  those  dis- 
tant days  to  condone  desecration  of 
the  Scottish  sabbath,  perhaps  on  the 
grounds  that  God  is  the  supreme 
mathematician. 


'control . . . over  the  appointment 
of  teaching  staff." 


Astudent,  being  (if  anything)  en- 
gaged in  the  acquiring  of  knowl- 
edge, is  not  in  a position  to  decide 
which  bits  of  knowledge  it  is  best 
for  him  to  acquire,  or  how  his  per- 
formance in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  can  most  properly  be 
assessed,  or  who  is  qualified  to 
help  him  in  this  activity.  Or  other 
things  besides ; but  the  three  in- 
capacities I have  mentioned  cor- 
respond to  the  three  main  student 
'demands'  in  the  academic  field  : for 
control  over  courses,  over  testing 
methods,  and  over  the  appointment 
of  teaching  staff. 

From  'Pernicious  Participation' - 
Kingsley  Amis 


An  addiction  to  mathematics  may  be 
natural  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  is 
interested  and  reasonably  good  at  it, 
and  a severe  discipline  for  the  not- 
so-interested  and  the  not-so-good  : 
yet  the  great  thing  in  schooling  is 
not  always  doing  just  what  is  inter- 
esting or  what  one  is  good  at,  but 
being  required  to  wrestle  with  some- 
thing which  may  even  be 
distasteful. . . . 

The  'laissez-faire'  approach  now 
favored  in  infant  and  primary 
education  encourages  a regrettable 
laxity  in  systematic  work  : the 
modern  child  is  encouraged  to  read 
fluently  and  talk  glibly  in  terms  com- 
mensurate with  his  tender  years ; but 
his  introduction  to  the  hard  process 
of  learning  and  mastering  what 
might  be  called  the  mechanics  of 
his  subjects  is  put  off  too  long  : 
there  is  an  over-delayed  introduc- 
tion to  discipline  in  any  sense. . . . 
From  'Let's  Return  to  Sanity'  - 
A.M.Hardie 


Topicality  can  bea  poortestof 
what  should  be  in  the  curriculum. 
There  is  a body  of  knowledge  to  be 
mastered  and  methods  to  be  learned 
if  a man  is  to  be  educated,  let  alone 
become  a scholar,  in  his  subject ; a 
new  degree  based  on  a popular 
mishmash  may  prove  a mess  of 
pottage  indeed,  a poor  endowment 
forthenew  B.A.,  who  could  justly 
feel  betrayed  by  the  dons  who 
equipped  him  with  it.  So,  too,  with 
the  demand  for  more  teaching  at  the 
expense  of  research ; the  teacher 
who  never  has  time  left  to  'do  his 
own  work'  will  not  be  a stimulating 
teacherfor  long.  Lecturing  is  always 
being  critized  - except  by  the  large 
number  of  students  who  show  their 
appreciation  by  regular  attendance. 
The  idea  that  lectures  can  be  re- 
placed by  duplicated  notes  - as  if 
the  lecturer  was  no  more  than  a 
talking  textbook  (the  newly  popu- 
larteaching  machines  will  be  that)  - 
needs  only  to  be  stated  for  its  ab- 
surdity to  be  apparent.  Lectures 
reinforce  seminars  and  tutorials, 
which  by  themselves  can  too  easily 
end  up  in  mere  talkand  imprecision ; 
the  amount  of  preparation  which  a 
seminar  entails  for  the  student,  if  it  is 
to  be  effective,  is  too  often  forgotten. 
From  'A  Community  of  Scholars'  - 
C.L.Mowat 


Without  exams,  which  impose  an 
authoritative  concept  of  the  subject, 
the  individual  teacher  is  left  very 
much  to  his  own  devices.  At  all  levels 
bad  teachers  can  then  impose  their 
prejudices  on  their  pupils,  and  the 
wildest  schemes  become  permis- 
sible. Exams  make  people  work 
hard.  Much  opposition  to  them  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  people  work 
better  without  reward  or  incentive, 
a naivete  which  is  against  all 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  All  life 
depends  upon  passing  exams.  If  you 
fail  at  football,  they  drop  you  to  the 
reserves.  If  you  fail  in  business,  you 
go  bankrupt.  If  you  fail  in  politics, 
you  are  forced  to  resign  (or,  in  some 
countries,  get  shot).  Exams  measure 
people  against  standards  distilled 
from  human  traditions  and  achieve- 
ments, not  against  inclinations  spun 
lazily  out  of  the  'self.'  To  create  an 
education  system  without  examina- 
tions is  to  fail  to  prepare  children 
and  students  for  the  realities  of  life. 
From  'In  Praise  of  Examinations'  - 
C.B. Cox 
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An  educated  man  must  have  a cer- 
tain minimum  of  general  knowledge. 
Even  if  he  knows  very  little  about 
science  and  cannot  add  or  subtract, 
he  must  have  heard  of  Mendel  and 
Kepler.  Even  if  he  is  tone  deaf  he 
must  know  something  about 
Debussy  and  Verdi ; even  if  he  is  a 
pure  sociologist  he  must  be  aware  of 
Circe  and  the  Minotaur,  of  Kant  and 
Montaigne,  of  Titus  Oates  and 
Tiberius  Gracchus.  It  will  be  seen 
that  I am  not  being  very  demanding. 
But  I have  come  across  cases  in 
which  these  names,  or  their  equi- 
valents, have  been  unknown  to 
undergraduates,  or,  on  occasion, 
graduates  of  the  present-day  univer- 
sities. It  is  not  a question  of  useless 
or  obsolete  knowledge  learnt  by 
rote  but  of,  at  lowest,  reference 
points  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  navigate  the  seas  of  our 
culture.  It  is  the  sort  of  information 
which  in  any  ordinary  society  the 
educated  have  absorbed  without 
special  effort.  It  would  have  been 
taken  for  granted  with  the  stupid 
rich  who  cluttered  up  the  universi- 
ties in  the  prewar  Dark  Ages.  Now 
there  are  supposedly  educated  men 
who  are  by  this  very  simple  and 
basic  test  virtually  illiterate.  A wide 
diversity  of  ideas,  many  merely 
voguish  and  picked  up  from  tele- 
vision, replace  a proper  training  in 
the  thought  and  history  of  the 
western  world.  I would  urge  a very 
simple  reform  - no  admittance  to 
university  without  passing  a broadly 
based  general  paper. 

From  'Undotheboys  Hall'  - 
Robert  Conquest 


...  As  the  mass  media  have  diffused 
money  values  and  the  fun  ethic, 
schoolboys  and  students  have 
acquired  an  awareness  that,  even 
for  the  relatively  advantaged, 
achievement  rarely  matches  aspira- 
tion, and  that  in  a more  and  more 
rationally  organized  society  tight 
bureaucratic  roles  are  all  that  most 
will  achieve.  The  work  ethic  has 
gone  and,  in  the  face  of  the  novelties 
of  entertainment,  that  these  roles  are 
dull  is  disputed  by  none.  As  univer- 
sity disciplines  and  the  goals  of 
education  have  changed,  the  com- 
pensations of  having  an  informed 
mind  and  cultural  appreciation  are 
not  now  much  emphasized. 

From  'Youth  Culture,  the  Univer- 
sities and  Student  Unrest' - 
Bryan  Wilson 


...  A pathetic  instance  is  the  decis- 
ion, taken  some  years  ago  by  a 
county  education  authority,  that  the 
names  of  children  who  failed  in  their 
examinations  should  not  be  pub- 
lished, for  fear  of  bringing  home  to 
them  the  inferiority  of  their  abilities. 

It  was,  of  course,  a corollary  that  the 
names  of  those  who  passed  should 
likewise  be  suppressed,  because  to 
publish  them,  quite  apart  from  en- 
couraging an  unhealthy  spirit  of 
competition,  could,  indirectly, 
identify  the  failures.  The  authority's 
decision  manifested,  no  doubt,  a 
feeling  for  social  justice  ; stupid 
children,  after  all,  can't  help  being 
stupid,  and  it  is  no  credit  to 
clever  children  thatthey  were  born 
with  brains ; and  the  policy  may  well 
have  helped  to  maintain  the  self- 
esteem of  the  backward  pupils  and 
to  starve  any  appetite  for  self- 
advertisement  in  the  successful 
ones.  But  I cannot  help  wondering 
whether  inferior  pupils  really  benefit 
in  afterlife  from  such  early  coddling, 
and  whether  clever  ones  profit  from 
being  thus  deprived  of  the  stimulus 
of  recognition  and  acclaim.  And  it  is 
surely  a question  whether  on 
balance  and  in  the  long  run  society 
does  not  suffer  as  a result  of  attempts 
to  mask  and  muffle  for  the  young  the 
real  and  unpalatable  facts  of  life. 
From  'Egalitarianism  and  an 
Academic  Elite'-John  Sparrow 


According  to  some  present-day 
psychologists,  all  teaching  of  young 
children  must  be  child-centered  : the 
teaching  must  grow  from  the  child's 
interests  and  not  be  limited  by  any 
timetable  divisions.  Freedom  of  ex- 
pression is  all  important  and  the 
method  of  conveying  it  is  relatively 
unimportant.  So  far  so  good,  but  at 
what  point  should  the  child  learn 
that  correctness  and  accuracy  have 
their  place  ? All  may  be  well  atthe 
junior  school  stage,  but  the  freedom 
of  the  look  and  say  method  of  read- 
ing, of  the  outpouring  of  ideas 
without  arrangement  or  plan  has 
disastrous  results  at  a later  stage. . . . 
From  'Freedom  in  Junior  Schools'  - 
C.M. Johnson 


It  seems  indisputable,  though 
alarming,  that  education,  which 
ought  to  be  particularly  concerned 
with  transmitting  the  heritage  of 
reason  on  which  civilization  is 
founded,  hasturned  its  backon 
reason  to  an  alarming  extent. 

During  a recent  television  program, 
a student  said  that  she  had  'rejected 
all  the  old  values'  she  had  been 
brought  up  to  reverence,  and  that 
she  believed  only  in  'life.'  'Life'  was 
then  imaged  in  the  frenzy  of  pop 
culture,  with  its  strange  appearance 
of  detached  happiness  in  a void. 

In  fact,  a terrible  indictment  of  our 
present  system  of  education  seemed 
indicated  by  her  words.  Unless  her 
education  was  highly  untypical,  she 
had  not  been  brought  up  to  rever- 
ence any  clear  values  at  all. 

The  irreverence  which  she  took  to  be 
her  own  exciting  discovery,  her 
revolt,  was  most  likely  a tired  tradi- 
tion passed  on  to  her  by  implication 
in  much  she  had  learned.  When  'life' 
is  pursued  towards  definition  in  this 
context  of  pop  culture,  it  almost 
invariably  becomes  synonymous 
with  frantic  self-fulfillment  divorced 
from  reason  and  discipline,  and  by 
most  traditional  understandings  of 
life  extremely  debased. 

From  'The  Sleep  of  Reason'  - 
A. E. Dyson 


'At  primary  school  children  are 
taught  nothing  ; at  secondary  school 
they  discuss  what  they  have  been 
taught.' 

-Overheard  in  College  of  Education 
Self-expression  often  is  talked 
about,  but  few  people  have  stopped 
to  ask  what  'self'  is  and  if  there  are 
good  and  bad  ways  of  expressing  it. 
Professor  J.W.L.  Adams-  Re- 
printed from  the  Times  Educational 
Supplement,  August  9, 1 968 


'. . . at  what  point  should  the  child 
learn  that  correctness  and  accuracy 
have  their  place?' 

Very  few  children  are  born  students 
(i.e.,  work  from  natural  inclination). 
They  must  have  competition  and 
guidance,  and  in  many  cases  must 
be  made  to  work.  Once  they  become 
fluent  the  flood  gates  are  opened, 
and  with  encouragement  and  free- 
dom in  writing  at  this  stage  they 
realize  their  potentialities. 

From  'Notes  from  a Junior  School 
Headmistress'  - G.F.  Browne 


Note : 

Black  Paper  Two  -The  Crisis  in 
Education  (10/-)  has  very  recently 
been  published  and  'owes  its 
existence  to  the  controversy  arising 
from  the  previous  one.' 
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York's  Mew  Postgraduate  Courses 


Discussions  have  taken  place  between 
Dean  Schiff  and  other  representatives  of 
York  University's  science  faculty  and 
members  of  the  Curriculum  Department 
of  OISE  about  including  two  University  of 
Toronto  graduate  half  courses  in  educa- 
tional theory  as  part  of  York's  proposed 
new  M.Sc.  program,  which  may  become 
available  to  recent  honors  graduates  now 
teaching  science. 

Dean  Schiff  has  met  teacher  groups  on  a 
number  of  occasions  over  the  past  three 
years  in  an  attempt  to  formulate  a program 
that  would  appeal  to  teachers  with  honors 
degrees  who  wish  to  upgrade  their  quali- 
fications but  who  would  prefer  a course- 
oriented  ratherthan  a research -oriented 
program  leading  to  an  M.Sc.  Tentative 
plans  at  the  moment  include  a flexible 
arrangement  whereby  suitably  qualified 
teachers  could  elect  to  take  course  work 
only,  course  work  with  a minor  research 
project,  or  course  work  with  a major  re- 
search project  on  either  a full-  or  part-time 
basis. 

Late  last  year,  York  sent  science  teachers 
a brochure  giving  details  of  the  first  six 
courses  to  be  offered  this  summer  in  biol- 
ogy, physics,  and  chemistry.  Completion 
of  five  of  these  courses  would  enable 
teachers  without  honors  degrees  to  qualify 
for  both  the  newly  instituted  Diploma  in 
Science  and  Type  A certification.  The 
primary  objective  of  this  program  is  to 
provide  courses  at  the  third  and  fourth 
year  honors  level  that  may  enable  more 
teachers  to  enter  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies'  M.Sc.  program. 

A letter  has  gone  out  to  all  members  of 
the  STAO  pointing  out  that  information  is 
required  on  the  back  of  stamped  address 
cards  inserted  in  the  brochure  indicating 
whether  they  are  interested  in  pursuing  a 
part-time  program  of  studies  for  the 
Dip. Sc.,  which  would  include  evening 
sessions  during  the  winter  months  in  addi- 
tion to  the  six- week  course  to  be  held 
July  7 to  August  1 4.  Such  evening  courses 
will  be  offered  only  if  the  demand  justifies 
it.  Under  such  arrangements  it  will  then  be 
possible  to  complete  the  five  full  courses 
leading  to  the  Dip. Sc.  in  less  than  the  five 
years  originally  contemplated.  The  point  is 
made  in  this  letter  that  the  work  of  one 
year  at  the  honors  level  is  compressed  into 
a six-week  summer  course. 

Registration  for  the  1 970  summer  courses 
for  the  Dip. Sc.  must  be  completed  by 
May  4.  Interested  teachers  should  write  to 


L.R.  Wagener,  Executive  Officer,  Faculty 
of  Science,  York  University,  4700  Keele 
St.,  Downsview  463,  Ontario,  for  bro- 
chures. For  further  information  telephone 
635-2356. 


The  Math  Letter- a publication  for 
gifted  junior  high  students 

Now  in  its  third  year  of  publication.  Math 
Letter,  which  comes  out  four  times  during 
the  school  year,  has  enjoyed  continuing 
success  with  mathematically  gifted  junior 
high  school  students,  as  well  as  with  those 
who  teach  them.  Its  originator  is  Dr. 
Shmuel  Avital  (jointly  appointed  to  OISE's 
Departments  of  Applied  Psychology  and 
Measurement  and  Evaluation)  whose 
present  work  in  the  psychology  of  mathe- 
matics learning  is  backed  by  long  and 
successful  practical  experience  as  a 
teacher. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Letter  is  to  stimu- 
late those  students  in  grades  8 and  9 who 
find  the  regular  course  of  studies  too  easy, 
and  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise and  develop  their  abilities  in  a mathe- 
matically rich  environment.  Similar 
publications  in  a number  of  European 
countries -among  them,  Russia,  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  France -have  helped  to 
foster  the  growth  of  a strong  mathematics 
tradition. 

Contents  include  an  introduction  to  such 
mathematical  concepts  as  graph  theory, 
finite  geometries,  and  number  theory ; 
a description  of  a mathematical  game 
(usually  one  in  which  some  winning 
strategy  can  be  developed) ; and  an  article 
on  the  life  and  work  of  some  historical 
figure  who  has  made  a major  contribution 
to  the  field.  A regular  feature  is  'A  Problem 
and  Its  Solution,'  which  initiates  students 
into  modes  of  attack  for  solving  specific 
types  of  mathematical  problems.  In  an- 
other regular  feature,  'Contest  Problems,' 
students  are  invited  to  solve  a set  of  prob- 
lems more  difficult  than  those  they  would 
encounter  in  regular  textbooks.  The  solu- 
tions and  the  scores  of  the  students  who 
have  written  in  are  published  in  a sub- 
sequent issue. 

Teachers  who  feel  that  this  free  publica- 
tion might  be  of  interest  to  some  students 
in  their  class  can  obtain  a copy  for  inspec- 
tion by  writing  to: 

Math  Letter,  c/o  Miss  S.  Leung, 
Department  of  Applied  Psychology, 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education, 

1 02  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5,  Ontario. 


The  Bag 


Last  yearthe  media  group  of  OISE's 
Department  of  Computer  Applications 
afforded  students  in  Ontario  schools  a 
new  experience  in  history  - 'Ten  Years  in 
a Box.'  This  multi-media  kit  provided 
raw  material  for  the  re-creation  of  the 
1 930s,  and  response  to  it  showed  how 
wide-ranging  impressions  of  sight  and 
sound  can  bring  the  past  to  life. 

In  April  1 970,  the  same  media  group,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Province  of  Ontario 
Council  for  the  Arts,  will  release  a second 
package  - labeled  'The  Perception  Bag'  - 
with  a view  to  bringing  the  flavor  of  the 
real  world  into  the  classroom.  The  group 
has  brought  together  materials  that  relate 
particularly  to  the  senses.  The  bag  is 
described  as  containing  'the  world  as  we 
and  others  smell,  hear,  feel,  and  see  it.' 

The  prime  concern,  however,  is  not  so 
much  with  the  actual  use  of  the  senses  as 
with  the  evocation  of  thoughts  through 
perceptual  experiences ; consequently, 
material  in  the  bag  has  been  selected 
with  the  aim  of  increasing  the  student’s 
understanding  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
the  thoughts  of  others  in  a variety  of 
social,  economic,  and  racial  contexts. 

The  package  is  interdisciplinary  and  cuts 
across  the  boundaries  of  English,  art, 
biology,  and  history.  It  is  also  suitable  for 
many  grade  levels  since,  like  Ten  Years 
in  a Box,'  the  use  made  of  the  material  is 
determined  by  the  user. 

The  sixteen-pound  bag,  which  contains 
dozens  of  different  items,  is  free  of  charge ; 
its  price  is  feedback.  The  media  group 
asks  for  reports  on  the  use  made  of  the 
material,  the  projects  that  evolve,  and 
staff  reaction  to  the  bag.  Requests  for 
perception  bags  should  be  addressed  to : 
The  Media  Group 

Department  of  Computer  Applications 
The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education 
Toronto  5,  Ontario 

/Vofe.Thethirtiesmulti-media  kit 
originally  entitled  Ten  Years  in  a Box'  is 
being  published  by  the  Xerox  Corporation 
under  the  title  'The  Thirties  Box.' 

Ontario  schools  may  order  the  box  from 
OISE  at  a cost  of  about  $35.  First  deliveries 
are  expected  in  July  1 970. 
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Teaching  Aids  from  the  Community 

Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd 

Readers  are  reminded  that  because  of  the  high  cost  involved  in  the  prep- 
aration of  materials  reviewed,  requests  should  be  made  only  when  appropriate  use  is  assured. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Alcan  : A Growth  Company 

An  overview  of  the  company's 
operation  presented  in  text,  charts, 
and  photographs.  The  broad  range 
of  employment  possibilities  out- 
lined in  this  publication  is  translated 
into  specifics  in  appended  brochures 
dealing  with  individual  career 
opportunities  in  chemistry,  account- 
ing, research,  engineering,  etc.  A 
valuable  source  of  information  on 
careers.  Also  available  in  French. 


Strength  of  Aluminum 

Atechnical  volume  presenting  ex- 
tensive data  on  alloys  and  design 
and  engineering  problems.  The 
effects  of  stress  and  temperature 
on  different  aluminum  alloys, 
products,  and  tempers,  the  propor- 
tioning of  aluminum  replacements 
for  steel,  and  the  use  of  various  types 
of  fabrication  represent  only  a few 
of  the  matters  dealt  with.  The  tech- 


nical nature  of  this  publication 
limits  its  application  to  highly 
specialized  teaching  situations.  A 
French  edition  will  be  available 
later  in  the  year.  ($2.50) 


Aluminum  in  Brief 

A concise,  illustrated  brochure  that 
follows  the  complex  operations  of 
aluminum  production  from  the 
mining  of  bauxite  to  the  finished 
metal  and  its  uses.  Also  available 
in  French. 


hydro-electric  power 
for 

aluminum 


Hydro-Electric  Power  for 
Aluminum 

The  story  of  Alcan  generating  sta- 
tions in  the  Saguenay  Valley  water- 
shed presented  in  an  illustrated 
brochure  (maps  are  included).  Also 
available  in  French. 


ALCAN 

FACTS 


I960 


Alcan  Facts 

A comprehensive  summary  of  infor- 
mation on  all  aspects  of  Alcan  (a 
list  of  the  principal  operating  sub- 
sidiaries and  affiliates  is  included). 
Also  available  in  French. 

Alcan  in  British  Columbia 

While  it  deals  briefly  with  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum  and  Alcan 
operations  across  Canada,  this 
brochure  focuses,  in  word  and 
picture,  on  the  Kitimat-Kemano 
operation  in  British  Columbia. 

Alcan  in  Ontario 

An  illustrated  brochure  outlining 
Alcan  operations  in  Ontario 
branches. 

Alcan  in  Quebec 
An  illustrated  brochure  outlining  the 
dramatic  advances  Alcan  has  made 
in  its  home  province  since  its  incep- 
tion in  Shawinigan  in  1 900.  Also 
available  in  French. 

Metallurgy  of  Aluminum 

A four-page  outline,  with  diagrams, 
of  the  production  and  fabrication  of 
aluminum  and  aluminum  alloys 


(supplemented  by  samples  of 
bauxite,  alumina,  and  small  sheets 
of  finished  aluminum).  Also  avail- 
able in  French. 

Fabrication  of  Aluminum/ 
Metallurgy  of  Aluminum 

Two  large  wall  charts,  suitable  for 
classroom  use,  outlining  graphically 
the  basic  processes  involved  in  the 
manufacture  and  fabrication  of  alu- 
minum. Available  with  a set  of  40 
leaflets  (student  notes)  containing 
diagrams  and  a concise  explanatory 
text.  Charts  are  of  sturdy  construc- 
tion with  hangers  attached.  Also 


available  in  French. 


SLIDES  AND  FILMS 

Chemistry  of  Aluminum 
A1-A15 

A slide  set  with  teachers'  notes  - 1 5 
35mm.  color  slides  showing  various 
stages  in  aluminum  production  (an 
explanatory  booklet  is  included). 
Also  available  in  French.  ($1 .00) 

A variety  of  1 6 mm.  sound  films  in 
colorand  black-and-white  dealing 
with  all  aspects  of  the  aluminum 
industry-from  the  mining  of  baux- 
ite to  the  use  of  aluminum  in  build- 
ing and  art  forms  - is  available 
without  charge.  As  the  Alcan  film 
catalogue  is  currently  undergoing 
revision,  it  is  not  possible  to  present 
the  usual  film  review.  We  suggest 
that  readers  who  wish  to  obtain 
films  relating  to  specific  aspects  of 
the  production  or  use  of  aluminum 
send  a request  to  Alcan  outlining 
their  needs. 

All  requests  for  Alcan  publications 
should  be  addressed  to  : 

Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd 
Public  Relations  Department 
P.O.  Box  6090,  Montreal  1 01 , P.Q. 
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Profile  of  a School  4 


'Parkdale'  is  traditionally  a community  within  a 
city,  and  so  it  remains  today  though  its  residents 
findtheirorigin  in  many  lands.  From  the  outset, 
Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute  has  displayed  sen- 
sitivity to  the  needs  of  that  community,  and  one 
of  the  school's  outstanding  characteristics  is  its 
skill  in  integrating  new  Canadians-skill  that 
makes  the  newcomer  at  home  with  his  fellows 
and  encourages  him  to  cherish  and  to  share  his 
own  cultural  heritage.  Parkdale  gives  no  more 
valuable  or  enduring  gift  to  its  students  than  the 
Weltanschauung  that  develops  naturally  in  this 
setting. 

Stapleton  Caldecott,  Principal  of  Parkdale 
Collegiate,  takes  pride  in  his  staff,  which  includes 
immigrants  from  Greece,  the  Netherlands,  Esto- 
nia, Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  many 
first-generation  Canadians.  Apart  from  students 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  the  enrollment  is  pre- 
dominantly Ukrainian,  Polish,  German,  Italian, 
and  Chechoslovakian.  'There  can  be  no  doubt,' 
says  Mr.  Caldecott,  'that  the  many  experiences 
common  to  teachers  and  students  by  virtue  of  this 
multiracial  situation  promote  understanding  and 
contribute  to  the  excellent  rapport  that  exists.' 
Parkdale's  large  ethnic  enrollment  lends  a certain 
poignancy  to  thetradition  by  which  each  gradu- 
ating class  presents  to  the  school  a painting  bya 
Canadian  artist.  The  Canadian  art  collection  now 
contains  thirty-six  paintings,  including  a number 
of  works  by  the  Group  of  Seven. 


Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute 

Parkdale's  history  embraces  a period  of  ever- 
accelerating  change.  Founded  in  1 888  as 
Jameson  Avenue  High  School,  the  school  came 
underthe  jurisdiction  of  theToronto  Board  of 
Education  with  the  annexation  of  thetown  of 
Parkdale  in  1 889.  The  name  'Parkdale  Collegiate 
Institute' dates  from  1910.  More  than  thirteen 
hundred  students  now  fill  the  renovated  school 
and  a new  wing  and  spill  over  into  eight  portable 
classrooms.  Modern  decorand  functional  design 
have  been  skillfully  incorporated  into  a building 
that  bears  age  gracefully. 

Parkdale's  non-English-speaking  newcomers 
enterthe  regularschool  program  via  a crash  course 
in  basic  English  supplemented  in  the  beginning 
only  by  physical  education.  As  progress  in  English 
permits,  mathematics  and  science  are  added.  'We 
do  not  undertake  study  of  the  humanities  at  this 
stage,'  explains  Mr.  Caldecott,  a veteran  of  long 
educational  service  in  downtown  Toronto. 

Problems  of  adjustment  vary  among  new 
Canadians ; the  greater  the  difference  between 
Canada  and  the  homeland,  the  more  challenging 
adjustment  becomes.  The  new  Canadian  whose 
mothertongue  is  included  in  the  school's  instruc- 
tional program  readily  forms  meaningful  relation- 
ships through  his  ability  to  help  others  in  their 
mastery  of  that  language. 

Parkdale's  vigorous  school  spirit  finds  expres- 
sion in  many  ways.  In  competitive  sports,  the 
variousteams  have  earned  an  enviable  reputation. 


In  the  field  of  music,  the  large  orchestra,  band, 
and  choir  have  long  been  considered  among  the 
best  in  the  province.  Extracurricular  social  activi- 
ties are  numerous,  and  whilethey  reflect  less  of 
old  world  culture  as  time  goes  on,  the  polka  - dear 
to  Parkdalians  of  the  past  decade -is  still  danced 
at  the  At  Home. 

Innovation  holds  no  fears  for  Mr.  Caldecott,  but 
he  requires  that  experimental  procedures  prove 
themselves  or  undergo  adjustment,  modification, 
or  rejection.  September  1 970  will  find  Parkdale 
taking  in  its  stride  new  procedures  that  are  fast 
becoming  standard  in  Ontario  secondary  schools 
-individual  timetabling,  subject  promotion,  the 
credit  system,  and  a two-level  achievement  stan- 
dard in  most  subjects.  Computer  facilities  pro- 
vided by  theToronto  Board  are  welcomed  in 
such  areas  as  timetable  preparation  and  statis- 
tical analyses.  Mr.  Caldecott,  however,  is  some- 
what skeptical  about  the  computer's  intelligence 
and  compassion  in  the  matter  of  report  cards. 

Parkdale's  long  and  proud  academic  record 
reflects  the  leadership  of  its  principals  and  the 
competence  of  many  outstanding  teachers. 
Perhaps  its  balanced  combination  of  the  aca- 
demic, the  social,  and  the  physical  is  best  ac- 
counted for  by  the  staff's  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  'every  man  is  a piece  of  the  continent,  a part 
of  the  main.' 


